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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry Van Drxe. Profusely illus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00. 
“ Readers will find Dr. Van Dyke a pleasant expounder of nature and a very entertaining companion.""— New York Evening Sun. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Roserr Grant. With 135 illustrations by C. D. Grsson, B. W. Cuune- 
pinst, and W. H. Hyps. 12mo, $2.50. 


“ He deals with the practical problems in the every-day life of the every-day man with his own characteristic wit and fancy."— Boston 
Advertiser. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories. By Rosert Grant. With 21 full-page 
illustrations by C. D. Grsson, Invine R. Wixes, A. B. Wenzect, and C. Canteron. 12mo, $1.50. 
ee author. A thoroughly fascinating and delightful book.”— Philadel- 
UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By Tuomas Netson Pace. [Illustrated by B. W. Crawz- 
pinst, Small folio, $1.50. 
Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of ‘‘ Marse Chan,” “‘ Meh Lady,” and “‘ Polly.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Fully illustrated by Epwin Lorp Weexs. Square 
12mo, $1.50. 
“ Tt gives « charming description of Turkish life, and depicts sights and scenes in the Sultan’s capital.""— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By Evaeye and Roswett Marti Fretp. Beautifully 
illustrated by Epmunp H. Garnerr. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series designed to portray the 
lives and the times of the eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The first volume, now ready, is on 
Mancaret Winturopr, and written by Mrs. Atick Morsr Earte. 12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. By Donatp G. 
MrrcHEtt. 12mo, $1.50. 
Continuing the former volumes, ‘* From Celt to Tudor,”’ and ‘* From Elizabeth to Anne.”’ 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E. L. Gopxrs, editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post. 8vo, $2.00. 
A volume of essays selected by the author from the mass of his work during thirty years of editorial experience. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By Asse Carrer Goopror. Illustrated by C. D. Gisson. 12mo, $1.25. 
“The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly right." Boston Advertiser. 


MISS JERRY. By Arexanper Brack. A novel and original love story, illustrated from photographs 
from life. 16mo, $1.00. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and Various Aspects of Life. 
Uniform with ‘* Windfalls of Observation.” By EpwarpS. Marri. 12mo, $1.25. 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. By Cuarces A. Srop- 
parp, D.D., editor of New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are “A Chosen Few,” selected short stories by 
Franx R. Srocxrox; “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,’ by Ecazxx Frextp; ‘‘ Reflections of a Married Man,” 
and “ The Opinions of a Philosopher,”’ by Rosznt Grant. Each volume, with etched frontispiece, 16mo. $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Tales of a Traveller. 

By Wasuinaton Invira. The Buckthorne Edition, uniform 
in general style with the Holiday Editions of ‘“‘ The Alham- 
bra,”’ * Granada," “* Knickerbocker,"' and ‘“‘Sketch-Book,” 
Printed from new type, with artistically designed borders 
by Gronoxr Waarton Epwanrps, and 25 photogravure 
illustrations from designs by Arthur Rackham, Allan Bar- 
raud, F.S8. Church, George Wharton Edwards, Henry Sand- 
ham, Frederick Dielman, and others. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth 
extra, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
By Captain Mannyat. Malta Edition. With 16 full-page 
illustrations by R. F. Zoanaum. 8vo, $2.50, 


The Elia Series. 

A Selection of Famous Books, offered as specimens of the 
best literature and of artistic typography and bookmaking. 
Printed on deckle-edge paper, bound in fuli ooze calf with 
gilt tops, 1dmo (6% x4% inches), each volume, in box, 


First Group : The Essays of Bila. 2 vole.—The Discourses of 
Epictetus.—Sesame and Lilies.—Autobiography of Franklin. 
— Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 


Fly-Leaves Series. 
Printed in dainty style, on deckle-edge paper, Ott ene elt 
cirouit edges, 16mo, each in box, $1.75. 


'. . . 

2. Novels by Eminent Hands. By Waiiam M. Taackzaay. 

3. The Bcho Club. By Bavaan Tarton. With a Prologue by Rics- 
aap Huwey Sroppaap. 


Little Journeys 
To the Homes of Good Men and Great. By Exszrt Hvus- 
BARD, author of ‘No Enemy but Himeelf,”’ etc. Ilus- 
trated with 12 portraits, some of which are in photogravure. 
16mo, printed on deckle-edge paper, gilt top, $1.75. 


Echoes of the Playhouse. 
Reminiscences of Some of the Past of the English 
Stage. By Epwanrp Rosts, Jr. With 16 illustrations from 
— prints, portraits, etc. Ornamental cloth, 
00, 
The Midsummer of Italian Art. 

Containing an Examination of the Works of Fra Angelico, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Correg- 
gio. By Frawx Pastor Sreanns, author of “ The Life 
of Tintoretto,” eto. $2.25. 


The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. 
An Everyday Book. Chosen and arranged by Fonsrzr H. 
Juxmves. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


and Ballads of Heine, 
Goethe, and Other German Poets. Translated by Frances 
Hetiman. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, 
ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


Leve Poems of Three Centuries. 
Compiled and arranged by Jzssmm F. O’Dowxetn. New and 
Holiday Edition. In2vols. Ornamental cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 





American War Ballads. 

Edited by Gzornax Cary Eaocizeston. Comprising a selec- 
tion of the most noteworthy ballad poetry produced{during 
the Colonial Period, the Indian Wars, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812-14, the Mexican War, and the Civil War. 
Fully illustrated from original designs. New edition, two 
volumes in one. 12mo, $1.50. 


Ballads of the Nations. 
Profusely illustrated. Square 16mo, buckram, price per vol- 
ume, 75 cts, 

1. The Book of British Ballads. With flustrations. 

2. Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and Romantic. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by J. G. Locxnart. 

3 and 4. American War Bailads. - (eters Cary Eoate- 
stow. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. 

5. Prench Ballads. Printed in the original text. Edited by T. F. 
Craye. Illustrated. 


6, 7, and 8, The Iiads of Homer. Translated from the Greek by 
Geoges Cuaruan. With a full series of illustrations. 3 vols. 


The Stories of the Ages. 

Uniform with the “Elia” Series. Printed on deckle-edge 
paper and bound in full rough ooze calf, with gilt tops, 16mo 
(6% x 4% inches), each volume, in box, $2.25, 

—— green, garnet, and 


SELECT TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM. Translated 
from the Latin.—HEADLONG HALL. By Thomas Love Peacock.— 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell.—TALES BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
—THE ROSE AND THE RING. By . With the author's 
illustrations. —UNDINE. By De La Motte Fouqué. Illustrated. 


About Men: 
What Women have Said. An Every-day Book. Compiled 
and arranged by Ross Porter. Uniform with “ About 
Women: What Men have Said.”” 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Great Men’s Sons. 

Stories of the Sons of Great Men from Socrates to Napoleon. 
A book for boys. By Exenincr 8. Brooxs, author of 
“ Historic Boys,” “* Historic Girls,” ete, Fully illustrated. 
8vo, $1.50, 

Tales from the Field. 

A Series of Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Cx. Asnsiny- 
sen. By Sir Gzornaz Wess Dasenrt, D.C.L., author of 
“ Popular Tales from the Norse.’” With over 100 original 
illustrations by Morr Smirn. 12mo, cloth. 


The Silver Fairy Book: 

Fairy Tales of Other Lands. By a variety of Authors. Vor- 
Tames, Exits pe Gmarpiy, Wireetm Havr, Xavirr 
Marmrer, etc. With 84 illustrations by H. R. Muar. 
8v0, $2.00. 


Israel Among the Nations. 
A Study of the Jews and Antisemitism. By Anaroiz Lx- 
rnoy-Bravuiev. Translated by Frances Hertman. Au- 
thorized edition for the United States and Europe. 8vo. 


The British Barbarians. 
A Hill-top Novel. By Grawr ALtEy, author of “‘ The Wo- 
man who Did,” “The Tents of Shem,” ete. American 
Copyright Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, and prospectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations Series sent on application. 
Catalogue sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of ten cents. 


Putnam's Portrait 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEW BOOKs. 








Longmans’ English Classics. 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition i in Co- 
lumbia College. With Notes, Introductions, 


vag ot and other Explanatory and Illustra- 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. G. Croswz11, 
Esq., Head-master of the Brearley School, New York, for- 
merly Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 


WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORA- 
TION. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor F. N. 
Scorr, of the University of Michigar. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


IRVING’S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
With an Introduction by Professor Bkanpzr Matruews, 
of Columbia College, and Explanatory Notes by the gen- 
eral editor of the series. With Portrait of Irving. 12mo, 
pp. xxx.-408, $1.00. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor RopERt 
Herrick, of the University of Chicago. With Portrait of 
George Eliot. 12mo, pp. xxx.- 223, 75 cents. 


SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Biss 
Perry, of the College of New Jersey. With Portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott. 12mo, pp. xxxi.- 566, $1.00. 


DEFOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN 
LONDON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, of Columbia College. With Portrait of De- 
foe. 12mo, pp. xxv.- 243, 75 cents. 


A circular setting forth the chief distinguishing features of the series, 
with specimen pages, will be sent to any address upon request. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MED- 
ICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN. 
Autobiographical Sketches. 

By Dr, Exizasers Buackwe1u. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: Being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. 

By Freperic Szzsoum, LL.D., F.S.A., author of “ The 
English Village Community,” ete. With 3 Maps. 8vo, $4. 


THE TENTH MUSE, and Other Poems. 
By Sir Epwm Arnon, K.C.LE., author of “‘ The Light 
* of Asia,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





4 NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G. J. ROMANES. 


MIND AND MOTION and MONISM. 


By the late Gzorcz Jonn Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.RS., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


and Spiritualism.—VI. The Will in Relation to Monism, 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE-CHRIS.- 
TIAN EDUCATION. 
ByS.S. Lavzis, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes 
and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh ; 
author of “‘ Institutes of Education,” ‘* Language and 
guistic Method in the School,”’ «Lite antl Melceetioesl 
Writings of Comenius,”’ ete. 8vo, 444 pages, $3.50. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. The Fatty Com- 
pounds. 

By R. Liorp Warretey, F.LC., Assistant Lecturer and 
Demonstrator 


in Chemistry in the University College, Not- 
tingham, With 45 Illustrations and Index. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


A TREATISE ON COMPUTATION : 
An Account of the Chief Methods for 
Contracting and Abbreviating Arithmet- 
ical Calculations. 
By Epwarp M. Lanauey, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Modern School, Bedford ; Joint-editor of the 
“ Harpur Euclid”; Editor of the‘ Mathematical Gazette.” 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


PRACTICAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL LAWS 
A course of experiments upon the combining proportions 
of the chemical elements. By VavuaHan Cornisn, M.Sc., 
Associate of the Owens College, Manchester. 12mo, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS’ MUSIC COURSE. 

By T. H. Bextrensnaw, B.A., B.Mus., Assistant Master 

in the City of London School. 

Part I. Elements of Music. With Exercises. 12mo, 
35 cents. 

Part Il. Harmony and Counterpoint. With 
Exercises. 35 cents. 

Part Ill. Rhythm, — and Musical 
Form. [In preparation.) 


WORKS OF WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Cheaper Editions: 
Part I. Economic Studies. Edited by Ricnarp 
Hour Hurron. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Part Il. Literary Studies. Edited, with a Prefa- 
tory Memoir, by Ricuarp Hout Hurrox. With Por- 
trait. 3 vols., crown 8vo, $3.75. 


Part III. Biographical Studies. Edited by Rica- 
arp Hour Hourron. Crown 8vo, $1.25, 











*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New Yorx. 
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A. C. TicClurge & 





Co.’s New Books. 








EUROPE IN AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By Exizaserse Wormetey Latimer, author of “ France in 
the Nineteenth Century,” ‘* England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
illustrated with twenty-three full- 


current news. The exploits of and and Gordon ; 
Ne Stn eh caine own colony 
there ; founding of the South African Free 


“Tt is in the daintiest ha’ 
nd wo are sare thes tt will moet with the cothaslastie approvel of the 
A beautiful feature of this volume is the illus- 
thereof _ a ae with the 
i ; “i . in eight colors, and both fe oot 
deste on in point of execution, everything attempted In this line fu 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
1847-1865. 

By Warp Hi Lamow. Edited by Donorny Lamon. With 
two Portraits and foc simile Letters. 12mo, 286 pages, 
$1.50. 

“ Mr. Lamon has unususl as 


qualifications as a biographer — long and 
intimate with the of his and an honest and 
Giertnisnthog ndguent”™-Chenpe Berd. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE 
KRASINSKA. 
In the Eighteenth Century. Translated by Kasnam Dzie- 
Portrait and other Illustrations. |16mo, gilt 


“ The Countess was the duughter of a Polish nobleman and sixteen 


a woman who was notes 
King and Que of Italy. It is a very open full diary,— 
ae one expect from a bright 


MEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATION. 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spatpra, author of “‘ Education and 
the Higher Life,”’ “ Things of the Mind,” etc. 12mo, 232 


Se ees eee Gn etentiend wht toe te Gat: power 


A CHILD OF TUSCANY. 
By Marovenrrrs Bovvert, author of ‘‘ Sweet William,” ‘‘ My 


KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE. 
By Henny Marson, author of “‘ References for Literary 
Workers.” 12mo, 170 pages, 75 cts. 
Qtdonomdahenmacidetdwima: = 
Tau Itt boandlessly suggestive to the thoughtful student. — Chicago 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 


A Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632-1649. By J. 8S. Fizercuer, 
author of ‘* The Wonderful Wapentake.”’ 12mo, 418 pages, 


History of ” “ Printers’ Marks,”’ etc 
illustrated by Portraits of Eminent 
Sketches of Eminent their Shops, Notable 


Large - aper Edition, limited to 25 copies for America, 
$13.50 net. 


aT Eecsandl in aus oun dies taleoialain Go ame te 
oe my hey ee ny 








New 
*e* The above bool's are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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A. C. ficClurge & 


Co.’s New Books. 








SAPPHO. 

Memoir, Text, Select and a Literal Translation. 
By Henry Toornton Waarron. With 3 Illustrations 
in Photogravure, and a cover designed by AUBREY BEARDs- 
try. Third Edition. 16mo, $2.25 net. 


“The book 0 Rat, on cnetins thousands 
who know not a letter of Greek alphabet, it is a revelation ; and for 
those thousands ceases henceforth to be a mere name, and be- 


OUR INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA 
And its Unhappy Citizens. By Davm Hmton WHeetEr, 


ex-President of Alleghany College. 12mo, 344 pages, $1.25. 
oe 08 eh ok eget Oe eer hae its and 


wrongs both of the capitalists While written 

a man who shows a clear understanding is subjects the book i aak 
too scientific either in form or in Tt ” 
ita message concerns the whole of 

men, buyers and sellers. 


TALES OF THE MASQUE. 
By J. H. Pearce. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“In point of le these little studies are a series of 
simple with the ier ef art which conceals teal,” Nokona! 
Observer, London, 





LIFE AND LOVE. 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. 


By Francis Warr. i6mo, deckel edges, $1.00 net. 
An interesting collection of antiquated customs and laws of medisval 
origin, recently abolished. 





*,* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


George H. Richmond & Co., 


12 East Fifteenth Street, . . . . New Yorx. 
[Publishing Department of D. G. Francis & Co.] 


LA CHARTREUSE DE PARME. 

By Hewat Beyitx. Translated from the French by E. P. 
Rosrxs. Illustrated with 32 etchings by G. Mercier from 
designs by V. Fou.quier, and with a portrait of the author. 
3 vols., 16mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut. 

The edition is limited to 1,050 copies, as follows: 
750 copies printed on Dickinson antique paper, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut, plate proofs of etchings. . . . «+ «+ + + «> $ 7.50 


50 copies printed on Japan paper, cloth, vellum backs, with 
proofs of the etchings on vellum and Japan ... . - 25.00 
Each set will be numbered and certified by the printers, Messrs. 
Theodore L. De Vinne & Co. 
“A masterpiece. . . . One of the finest observers and most original 
writers of the age.” — Banzac. 


DOLLY DILLENBECK. 


A novel by Jamzs L. Forp, author of “‘ The Literary Shop.” 
With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE LITERARY SHOP. 
Second Edition. By James L. Forp. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ His very victims will laugh as they read. If they do not they are 
past praying for.”"— The Nation. 


SPANISH ARMADA TRACTS. No. 1. 
Letter from Captain Cuztxar to his Majesty Philip II., dated 


October 4, 1589. Now first translated into English by 
Henry D. Sepewrcn, Jr. Small 4to, $1.25 net. 





THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 


The Poems of Henry Abbey. 


“ Peculiarly fitted for recital, many of Mr. Abbey’s 
poems will be learned by heart and stir the blood and 
quicken the pulses of coming generations.”——The Ob- 
server (New York). 

“Mr. Abbey’s book is a contribution to the litera- 
ture of our country, and all the more welcome does it 
come to a place of honor, because of its hearty tone of 
American feeling. . . . We recommend to those who 
are making selections to be read by the youth of our 
land that they look into this volume.”—Evening Tran- 
script (Boston). 

“Mr. Abbey seems equally at home in all depart- 
ments. The intellectual quality of his verse predomi- 
nates everywhere. He constantly sets noble images 
before us, and is to be commended for his healthy out- 
look on life.” The Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 

“It does not take long to discover that one of the 
chief charms of Mr. Abbey’s poems is their gentle, 
kindly, homely philosophy. It is of a kind that makes 
a strong appeal to the plain men and women of a busy 
world.” — The Times (New York). 

« A loyal American, Mr. Abbey finds ample oppor- 
tunity for metrical narrative in the episodes of his 
country’s history. There are few poems in our litera- 
ture of the length of ‘Dandelion and Tiger Lily’ so 
notable for melody and subtle perfection of phrase.” — 
The Chautauquan. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 
Address HENRY ABBEY, Kingston, N. Y. 
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A New Book by MRS. OLIPHANT, author of “Makers of Venice,” “Makers of Florence,” ete. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. 


By Mrs. Ourraant. With numerous illustrations by Josepn PENNELL and Briron Riviere, engraved on wood 
by Octave Lacour. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. (Uniform with “ The Makers of Florence.”) 
*,* Lares Parer Eprtion. Limited to 100 copies. Super Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


A New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. A New Book by the Author of ** Shakespeare’s England,” etc. 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. BROWN HEATH AND BLUE BELLS. 
By Mn, vernted’ by. 'Tno, CaRExmas. Imo" cloth, By Wit11am Worrer, author of “Old Shrines and Ivy,” 


2mo, cloth 
$1.25. (Uniform with Labbock a “Pleasures of Lie” ete.) eto, 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
JUST READY. A NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the People. By Gace Ey author of “‘ Monsieur Motte,” “ Jean Le Moyne,” “* Balcony Stories,”’ 
im Beotiste yne, y 






























































F ae er 
A New Volume of the “ Ex-Libris” Series, poe env OF FANS AND oa eg 
BOOKBINDINGS. ee. Jouns. Tilustrated with auenesens 
Old aad New: Notes of a Book-Lover. reproductions of Antique and Modern Fans, taken from the 
By Brawprr Marrasws. With numerous illustrations. Originals, and Photographs loaned by private owners ; also 
numerous head and tail pieces, and some illustrations in the 

Imperial 16mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 net. text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 
*,* Large Paper. Edition de luxe. Printed throughout on ak, ae Peper Betton. Limited to 125 printed on hand- 
Japanese vellum. Only 100 copies printed. $12.00 net. v manufactured for this by John Dickineca 













THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Collected aud arranged by Gzonoz W. E. Russexx. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00, (Uniform with Matthew Arnold's other works.) 
JOHN LA FARGE’S LECTURES ON ART. THE eens OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 







Optigetes Tplntios. Lectures given at the Metropol- ANNY KEMBLE 
itan Musoum of N ae Sy ctes bad Square Cdintet eat Binet B Wruum Apis 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $125. — Wuicur. 12mo, cloth, ith Noten, by $1.50. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
CASA BRACCIO. 





F. Manton WFORD, of “ Saracinesca,” ‘Sant’ Ilario,”’ “‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” etc, With 13 fuil- ill 
et 2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in a boz, $2.00. (Uniform with * The BR alstons”) al 


A New Novel by 8. R. Crockett, author of “* The Stickit 
Minister,” etc. 


ete., thelr v wicked Conspiracy THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 
Sppeiaing thing ings te By FRANK a Ete and told tld grat aenn hy 6.1 CxO “nose. 
a a —| 
BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE 
And Other Stories. 


Edited by Grace Ruys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 
Vol. JACK THE GIANT-KILLER and BEAUTY AND THE | Vol. VI. PUSS IN BOOTS, and BLUE BEARD. 


. “ VIL BANBURY CROSS, and Other Nursery Rhymes. 
“ IL THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, and DICK WHITTINGTON. “VII. FIRESIDE STORIES. 
“IIL. THE HISTORY OF CINDERELLA. “ IX. ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 
“IV. THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, and Other Nur- “ XX. TOM HICKATHRIFT AND PAIRY GIFTS. 
le “ XI. ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES. 
“ Y. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, and TOM THUMB. “ XI. AZSOP’S FABLES. 
The set, 12 vols., in handsome satin-covered bor, 86.50. 
A New Story-Book by Mrs. Molesworth. A New Book for Young People. 
THE CARVED LIONS. THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. 
author of ow Fo ben , A Story for Young People. By Mrs. Huau Fraser. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 





























EB” Macmillan & Co.'s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENTS, now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firrn Avenue, New Yor. 
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THE TEACHER AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Those with whom biography, and particu- 
larly autobiography, is a favorite form of read- 
ing, often have occasion to note the influence 
exerted by teachers of strong personality upon 
men who have afterwards attained sufficient 
distinction to make the story of their lives 
worth reading about. The literature of auto- 
biography is full of tributes — appreciative, 
affectionate, grateful, and reverent—to the 
memory of the men who, at the impressionable 
age of the writers’ lives, gave to them the bent 
that was to remain characteristic, inculcated 
the ideals of learning or of conduct that were 
thereafter to be pursued. The affection of Mar- 
eus Aurelius for Fronto, of Xenophon and 
Plato for Socrates, are classical instances that 
at once rise inthe memory. The tribute of the 
Florentine to his teacher, met upon the Fiery 
Plain of the Seventh Circle, and reminded of 

‘*La cara e buona imagine paterna 

Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 

M’insegnavate come I’u0m s’ ‘ef 
has been repeated, with every possible shade of 
tender expression, by all sorts and conditions 
of men of the modern world, down to the pupils 
of Arnold at Rugby, and of other teachers of 
our own day. The name of many a faithful 
teacher has been rescued from the oblivion 
that else awaited it by some such tribute as that 
of Dante to Brunetto, uttered by some voice 
that has compelled the world’s attention, and 
many a reader of such utterances has felt a 
responsive thrill of gratitude as he has recalled 
the devoted ministrations and sympathetic guid- 
ance of some teacher of his own youth. 

It is to be noted that in nearly all cases of 
the class now under discussion, the teacher is 
remembered as an individual, a distinctly- 
marked character, a personal influence for 
good ; rarely, if ever, as the representative of 
a system or the exponent of a method. Stress 
is laid upon the fruitful contact of soul with 
soul, not upon the workings of the educational 
machinery, however nice the adjustment of its 
parts. Nor is the teacher thus held in grate- 
ful remembrance because of his success in cram- 
ming the student with facts, or because of his 
skill as a disciplinarian. Success of this sort 
may be accounted highly by administrative 
educational bodies, but is as nothing in the 
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afterglow of the student’s recollection, unless 
associated with success of a very different kind. 
It is wisdom rather than knowledge, sympa- 
thetic insight rather than mere strength of will, 
that makes upon the student a lasting impres- 
sion and leaves him with an abiding sense of 
deep obligation to his mentor. However com- 
pletely a teacher may achieve the lower aims 
of educational work—the aims that are tested 
by examinations, and theses, and the observa- 
tion of official visitors—a student will feel but 
slight personal indebtedness if the higher aims 
have not at the same time been sought after 
with equal strenuousness. It is in the realiza- 
tion of these higher aims that the pith of the 
matter is found, and school inspectors (unless 
they be men of the Matthew Arnold type) can 
know next to nothing of the degree to which 
they have been realized. 

Many wise writers upon education have 
sought to set forth the really vital aims of the 
art pedagogic; none, perhaps, more success- 
fully than Mr. John Morley. He says: 

“ There appear to be three dominant states of mind, 

with groups of faculties associated with each of them, 
which it is the business of the instructor firmly to es- 
tablish in the character of the future man. The first 
is a resolute and unflinching respect for Truth; for the 
conclusions, that is to say, of the scientific reason, com- 
prehending also a constant anxiety to take all possible 
pains that such conclusions shall be rightly drawn. 
Connected with this is the discipline of the whole range 
of intellectua! faculties, from the simple habit of cor- 
rect observation, down to the highly complex habit of 
weighing and vesting the value of evidence. The second 
fundamental state in a rightly formed character is a 
deep feeling for things of the spirit which are unknown 
and incommessurable ; a sense of awe, mystery, sub- 
limity, and the fateful bounds of life at its beginning 
and its end. ‘The third state, which is at least as diffi- 
cult to bring to healthy perfection as either of the other 
two, is a passion for Justice.” 
Here is a programme indeed, one not embodied 
in any official document, and quite irreducible 
to the neat formulas of methodology, yet more 
or less distinctly present in the consciousness 
of every true educator, and the object of his 
most earnest desire. Such were the aims of 
Socrates, as far as we may disentangle them 
from the iridescent web of Platonic expression ; 
such have beea the aims of the inspired teach- 
ers of all generations since. 

What, it may well be asked, is the bearing 
of these extremely abstract considerations upon 
the actual problems of the present educational 
day? To us the reply seems very obvious. 
Such aims as we believe to be the most essen- 
tial of all in education are not easy of attain- 
ment at best, and whatever tends to repress the 





individuality of the teacher tends also to make 
impossible the attainment of these aims. Most 
teachers, in most civilized countries to-day, are 
so cabined, cribbed, and confined, by admin- 
istrative prescription, that they are not free to 
be individuals at all; they are only cog-wheels 
in the machinery. What we are sometimes 
tempted to call the curse of centralization 
has so fallen upon most of our educational or- 
ganizations that the very word “ system ”’ has 
come to have the connotations of lifelessness, 
and inadequacy, and dull uniformity. The 
higher education has generally learned the 
lesson that system, although an excellent ser- 
vant, is a poor master, but the lower education 
everywhere calls loudly for emancipation. The 
teacher in a German Gymnasium, a French 
lycée, an English board school, or the school 
of an American city, is so hampered by need- 
less regulations and requirements, by the drudg- 
ery of unnecessary bookkeeping and prescribed 
written work, by the exigencies of over-de- 
tailed courses of instruction and ill-chosen text- 
books—to say nothing of the negative embar- 
rassment resulting from asadly deficient school 
equipment — that he becomes utterly disheart- 
ened at the thought of doing good work under 
so great a variety of adverse conditions, and 
can only resign himself to his fate. 

Take the matter of text-books alone: a text- 
book is a tool, and its chief excellence is in 
being fitted to the hand that must use it. There 
is no more reason why a teacher should have 
forced upon him a text-book that he does not 
like than there is for denying a cabinet-maker 
the right to select his own tools. It is irra- 
tionally urged that a school system must be 
based upon the use of uniform schoo] manuals ; 
whereas uniformity in such a matter is not even 
desirable, let alone being necessary. In our 
own country, we act for the most part upon 
the crude theory that administrative boards 
may properly select the text-books to be used 
by teachers, and the patent evils for which this 
notion is responsible are counted as nothing in 
comparison with the blessings of uniformity. 
The simple truth is that uniformity in this and 
many similar matters is the veriest bugbear, 
and that what is needed more than anything 
else is the reduction of prescriptive uniformity 
to the barest minimum. In fact, the attitude 
of the educator towards this subject should be 
that every sort of uniform regulation must give 
indubitable proof of its necessity before it has 
any right to exist ; the prevalent attitude being, 
we need hardly say, that the presumption is in 
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favor of the uniform rule. Local option is as 
essential to educational as to political vitality, 
and it should be extended not merely to every 
school, but to every individual teacher, in every 
case possible. *, 

The urgent plea, heard at all educational 
gatherings, and voiced in all educational jour- 
nals, that we need better teachers in our schools, 
is doubtless the one to be kept most prominent 
in current discussions, and can hardly be re- 
peated too persistently. But when the ques- 
tion of ways and means comes up, there are 
— for a wide divergence of opinion. 

hat we most need is pedagogical training, 
says one ; another rides the hobby of increased 
superintendence ; a third finds in higher sal- 
aries and permanent tenure a sovereign remedy 
for the evil of inefficient teaching. All these 
opinions have their weight; and, doubtless, 
our teachers would be better as a class if more 
of them were first professionally trained, then 
wisely guided during the early years of their 
work, and all the time assured of advancement in 
proportion to the development of their ability, 
and of a compensation befitting the high char- 
acter of their calling, and the social status which 
should of right be theirs. But, excellent as all 
these things are, we venture to think a still 
worthier aim that of making the profession of 
teaching attractive by making it one that may 
be pursued without the loss of self-respect. We 
do not get the best kind of men and women in 
our schoolrooms, mainly because we make it 
only too evident that we do not want them. 
The kind of person who ought to be there is 
the kind of person who is not likely to be will- 
ing to submit to the petty regulations with 
which most of our teachers are hedged about. 
Too many of our public school systems have 
as their basis distrust of the teacher’s ability, 
and even of his honesty. Then, when it is sug- 
gested that such and such matters may very 
suitably be left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual teacher, we are informed that he cannot 
be trusted to deal properly with them. There 
never was & more vicious circle of reasoring. 
The formula seems to be: first, to eliminate 
from the schools all persons likely to have and 
to exercise good individual judgment ; second, 
to complain that those who are left cannot be 
trusted to think for themselves, but must have 
their work laid out for them on the most rigid 
lines. We firmly believe that this deliberate 
suppression of the teacher’s individualism is one 
of the greatest evils that now exists in our pub- 
lic education, and that it offers a field for the 











reformer quite as promising as that which is 
offered by the question of superintendence, the 
question of professional training, or the ques- 
tion of compensation and tenure. 








THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND 
THE MAKING OF WRITERS. 


The recent volume on the teaching of English, 
made up of the papers contributed to Toe Drat 
during the past year by sundry college professors, 
suggests a train of thought to the literary worker, 
the main points of which may herewith be set down. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to examine the 
book, and who knows the earlier conditions of En- 
glish culture in our institutions of learning, must 
perforce testify to the betterment of the situation 
chronicled therein. In half a dozen or more places 
in this country, the student may now, instead of the 
vague, aimless ssthetico-critical smattering that did 
service aforetime, receive a symmetrical and catho- 
lic training in the linguistic, historical, comparative 
and purely literary aspects of a study which is com- 
ing properly to be recognized as a natural culture- 
centre for men and women of our speech. By adopt- 
ing the German method and taking advantage of 
the specific courses at several colleges, a post-grad- 
uate scholar can get a broad training such as was 
not dreamed of a generation ago. 

But conceding this improved situation, a question 
of paramount importance to the embryo litterateur 
arises: to-wit, Under present conditions may one 
wishing to fit himself for the career of letters take, 
with the best results, the modern course in English 
offered by a progressive university or college? The 
latter-day tendency, increasingly, is to emphasize 
the philological side of English study ; this being a 
reaction from the previous too exclusive devotion 
to esthetics, and a natural result of the wonderful 
development in the vigorous young science of lan- 
guage. -Like all reactions, in seme quarters it has 
gone too far, so that occasionally a thinker like Pro- 
fessor Corson sounds a note of warning. Young 
men have forgotten literature in a still-hunt after 
the umlaut; they have failed to see the forest for 
the leaves. But while the attention to philology, 
as such, may be prosecuted with a zeal which for- 
gets that—at least for the future literator—it is but 
@ means to an end, it is quite true that a thorough 
grounding in historic English, enabling the student 
to trace steadily the evolution of both language and 
literature from the beginnings, makes the best pos- 
sible basis for all other exercise in the use of the 
mother-tongue for purposes of literary creation. He 
who has traced organically English literature from 
the start, who knows not only his Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, but his Beowulf and Cedmon as well, 
may be trusted to have a sense of English as an 
instrument of expression and a medium of thought 
such as one not so thoroughly indoctrinated could 
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not command. If the initial severe linguistic drill 
be not allowed to swamp ssthetic taste and inter- 
est, he who undertakes it will rejoice thereat for the 
rest of his literary life. 

It is further to be said that he who now essays 
to study English, looking eventually to literary 
work, gains much from the fact that the subject 
ean be pursued in its historic associations, atmos- 
pherically : in other words, English can be investi- 
gated as one of the allied groups of Germanic 
tongues. The English scholar of the present day 
makes the acquaintance not only of Old English, 
bnt of the German, Dutch, and Scandinavian lan- 
guages, and he gets in this way a comparative sur- 
vey of the speech and literature of a number of 
important and richly productive tongues bound by 
blood-ties to his own. The immense advantage to 
literary culture of attention to the classics has been 
insisted upon, time out of mind: a similar drill, and 
a similar, though perhaps not equal, enrichment is 
won from a knowledge of these linguistic first and 
second cousins of English. Thus, to indoctrinate 
the English-speaking and English-reading person 
for purposes of culture is surely quite as well as to 

him in the classic lore traditionally regarded 
as the beginning of philological and other wisdom. 
By this collateral study, as we might call it, a grip 
on the mother-tongue, an insight into her idioms 
and thought-modes and modes of expression, to- 
gether with a comprehension of those qualities she 
shares with her sister-languages, may be gained, 
such as shall prove invaluable to the writer. At 
the same time, he acquires the elements of com- 
parative criticism and is in a position to go on and 
get all the more from the wider linguistic and 
sesthetic experience of Greek and Latin. This pos- 
sibility of beginning language and literature study 
at home, with the native tongue, and working out 
therefrom by way of the germane tongues, the im- 
proved methods now obtaining have put within the 
reach of all. 

And the literary worker in posse has, too, the 
vantage-groand of some sort of organized treatment 


era and species, will be pursued 
ion as was adumbrated by a 
months ago 


of his work, which should furnish forth a wri 
well-equi and in the best sense informed with 
a true 








The individual literary forms, then, are begin- 
ning to be studied in what may be called, with no 
unpleasant implication, the scientific spirit,—which 
is just the way to help the writer to the technique 
of his craft. In fine, the present hopeful status is 
expressed when we say that the teaching of English 
to-day, in the enlightened centres, puts the student 
in the way of mastering the rationale and the tech- 
nique of his work ; thereby restraining and mould- 
ing to the best and highest uses the fund of ssthetic 
appreciation which, if it be in him by birthright, 
will be fostered, not killed, by this broad, stern, 
wholesome discipline. And this, English instruction 
can now claim to do for anyone who undertakes the 
study with the intention of adopting literature as a 
life-work. The writer of this article (if he may be 
pardoned a personal reference which illustrates his 
point ) subjected himself for a term of years to a 
strict philological training, with the expectation of 
taking up work which would be a natural sequella 
to such study. And although he has deflected into 
journalistic and general literary work, he wishes to 
testify that he would exchange for no other driil, 


perience needed to place the worker on easy terms 
with his tools; it is an influence which should do 
much to remove the taint of Bohemianism which 
from time immemorial has been detected in the 
works and ways of Buckthorne and his friends. 
RicHarRD Burton. 








EUGENE FIELD. 


The sudden death of Eugene Field, on the fourth of 
as bene aol spe Chiongo their 
small of literary people w! e Chicago 
home. He was probably the most widely known of 

ial for his - 
local wrought for his reputation 
usual cumulative effect ; he was, besides, a familiar 
figure on the platform, and, as a reader of his own 
verses, had become known to many thousands of hear- 
ers. Born in 1850, he was in the prime of life at the 
time of his taking-off, and his later work gave evidence 
of progress towards a riper culture than he had, for the 


“ The loveliest lamp for feet, 
The light of little children, and their love,”’ 





and it is as a poet of childhood that he will be chiefly 
remembered. His published writings consist mainly of 
os See ee See. ee oe of verse, and a 
paraphrase of Horace. 
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WALTER PATER’s LAST VOLUME.* 


This second posthumous collection of Mr. 
Pater’s essays, of “ miscellaneous studies,” has 
probably been expectantly waited for by a 
larger number than greeted any of the books 
published during his lifetime. Mr. Pater’s 
reputation extended but slowly. There must 
have been many readers of Mr. Mallock’s 
“ New Republic” twenty years ago who won- 
dered somewhat at that singular and disagree- 
able Mr. Rose. Who was it that could be 

ut in along with Matthew Arnold and John 

uskin? At that time Mr. Pater was gen- 
erally known only by his studies in “The 
Renaissance.” To-day it is not so unnatural 
to think of him as one of the chief critics of 
art and literature of our day. His seven vol- 
umes are well-known, and he is well or ill 
thought of by many. 

Different people value him for different 
things. For my part, on reading this last 
book of his, I think mostly of Mr. Pater’s 
ideal of a way of life, of the group of some 
half-dozen very distinctive characters which 
he created, and of his rather singular style. 
A style Mr. Pater certainly had, although there 
exists no very valuable characterization of it. 
“ Long-drawn music” it is called by one, and 
“‘whipt cream” by another ; but more definite 
views are somewhat to seek. It is an interest- 
ing style, however, and one which rather chal- 
lenges a man to define it. One thing obvious 
enough is that in the course of the thirty years 
in which his work was published, his style 
underwent a great change. Certain enduring 
qualities his writing always possessed,— it was 
always scholarly, always harmonious, always 
subtle, and there were also certain constant 
minor habits,— but in his later years his style 
had undergone so great a change that many ad- 
mirers of “The Renaissance” must have been 
- out of patience with “ Plato and Platonism.” 
The reader of this posthumous volume will be 
interested in looking first at “ Diaphaneité,” 
the earliest piece of his work that we have, and 
then at “ Pascal,” the last. Ina greater de- 
gree he will experience what he may have re- 
marked in reading the essay on Coleridge in 
“ Appreciations,” the first half of which ap- 
peared in 1866 and the second in 1880. The 

*Miscetianzous Srupres. A series of essays by Walter 


Pater. —— New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 








difference wrought by fourteen years is not 
quite so marked as that wrought by thirty, but 
still it is not very hard to perceive it. In 
“ Diaphaneité ” he writes : 

“Simplicity in purpose and act is a kind of deter- 
minate expression in dexterous outline of one’s person- 
ality. It isa kind of moral expressiveness ; there is 
an intellectual triumph implied in it. Such a simplicity 
is characteristic of the repose of perfect intellectual 
culture. The artist and he who has treated life in the 
spirit of art desires only to be shown to the world as 
he really is; as he comes nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion, the veil of an outer life not simply expressive of 
an inward becomes thinner and thinuer. is intel- 
lectual throne is rarely won. Like the religious life, 
it is a paradox in the world, denying the first conditions 
of man’s ordinary existence, cutting obliquely the spon- 
taneous order of things.” (P. 217.) 

In “ Pascal ”: 

“There are moments of one’s own life, aspects of 
the life of others, of which the conclusion that the will 
is free seems to be the only — is the natural or reason- 
able — account. Yet those very moments on reflexion, 
on second thoughts, present themselves again, as but 
links in a chain, in an all-embracing network of chains. 
Tn all education we assume, in some inexplicable com- 
bination, at once the freedom and the necessity of the 
subject of it. And who on a survey of life from out- 
side would willingly lose the dramatic contrasts, the 
alternating interests, for which the opposed ideas of 
freedom and necessity are our respective points of view ? 
How significant become the details we might other- 
wise pass by almost unobserved, but to which we are 
put on the alert by the abstract query whether a man 
be indeed a freeman or a slave, as we watch from aside 
his devious course, his struggles, his final tragedy or 
triumph. So much value at least there may be in prob- 
lems insoluble in themselves, such as that con- 
troversy of Pascal’s day between Jesuit and Jansenist.” 
(Pp. 55, 56.) 

The difference between these two extracts may 
in varying degree be perceived between all 
Pater’s earlier work and the greater part at 
least of his later. It is an interesting differ- 
ence. It is not merely that in his early work 
the sentences are shorter, although this is doupt- 
less on the whole the case. Nor is it tha.vne 

sentences are less complicated, or that there is 
more predication, although this also I suppose 
to be the case. The difference is probably as 
much in the thinking as in the writing. In 
the early passage we have a number of direct 
statements, carefully modified and limited it 
is true, but quite clear-cut and authoritative. 
Half a dozen generalizations are presented to the 
reader ; each of independent interest, although 
of course they are closely connected. But the 
later passage offers nothing of the sort. We 
have approximations to the right idea, second 
thoughts, assumptions, queries rather than ques- 
tions, personal experience, remarks, the whole 
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aiming to leave us in a state, not of certainty, 
but of prepossession. This is persuasion ; com- 
pared with this the early manner seems trench- 
ant. Certainly tha‘ little Oxford essay seems 
crude to those who have learned to like Mr. 
Pater’s later writing. Its serried phalanx of sen- 
tences, each one stiff and rigid, sharp and pol- 
ished, like a spear stuck up in the air, strikes us 
a little Aad yet, although it may be 
crude, it is not so very different from a much 
finer and more familiar piece of work which 
came not so long afterward, the Conclusion * to 
“The Renaissance.” The style there is very 
definite and direct,— one reason why people 
remember it better than Mr. Pater’s later ut- 
terances. 

“ Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is 
the end.” 

“To burn always with this hard gem-like flame, to 
maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.” 

“ Not to discriminate every moment some passionate 
attitude in those about us . . . is, in this short day of 
frost and sun, to sleep before evening.” 

Compare such convictions with the “ Essay on 
Style,” fifteen years later : 

“In Paseal, for instaace, in the persuasive writers 
generally, how difficult 'o define the point where, from 
time to time, Ayry Pepe pdidughy soly wa 
thing at all, must consist of facts or -” 


an to 

to think with him, if one can or will — an pe 
no longer of fact but of his sense of it, his peculiar in- 
tuition of a world prospective, or discerned below the 
faulty conditions of the present, in either case changed 
somewhat from the actual world.” 

Such a change in the mode of expression might 
very possibly indicate nothing more than a 
change of intention, a desire to get closer to 


many evidences of the endeavor, too many to 


outward indieation of a change in the way of 
thinking. A change in a man’s way of think- 
ing, of looking at things, is nothing extraordi- 
nary ; it is, on the other hand, almost a neces- 





eesincmdinie tree ne 
138), says it was written in 1868. Mr. Shadwell, in the biblio- 








writer in “The Quarterly Review” for last 
July spends some time in commenting on Mr. 
Pater’s “‘ recantation,” as he calls it; and cer- 
tainly the tone of “ Marius” is not the tone of 
the conclusion to “The Renaissance.” It is 
hardly right to speak here of recantation ; some 
years after writing “ Marius” Mr. Pater re- 
stored the omitted conclusion to its former 
place. But although he desired to stand to his 
old views, there need be no doubt that the 
« Conelusion ” did not fully express his then 
position ; one sees readily enough, on reading 
it along with the chapters in “ Marius” which 
express the same matter (chapters viii., ix.), 
that there has been a change. The same sources, 
the same ideas, the same conclusions ; and yet 
the temper is wholly different. Whatever ideal 
of a way of life is put forward in that “ Con- 
clusion ” had evidently, by the time of “ Ma- 
rius,” been, not rejected probably, but left be- 
hind. Mr. Pater, never holding that any con- 
viction was ultimate, had got beyond his earlier 
view. He had doubtless developed somewhat 
in ten years; strange if he had not. 

As to where he found himself, there is a little 
evidence, though not of the most definite char- 
acter. The development of the thinking and 
feeling of Marius is something of an indication. 
But if we pass by for the moment the possibil- 
ity of deductions from this particular piece of 
fiction, and look about us for other evidence 
of Mr. Pater’s ideas at this time, we come at 
once to the “ Imaginary Portraits.” Of these, 
four were published not long after “* Marius ”; 
the present volume gives us three more. One 
of these last was written in 1878, the two others 
much later. Of all seven, none bear the stamp 
of autobiographic feeling more than do “ The 
Child in the House” and “Sebastian van 
Storck,” of which the latter is more to our 
present purpose. In “Sebastian van Storck” 
we have a young man who, by hard thinking, 
had carefully elaborated a way of life for him- 
self, and was come finally to an attempt to put 
it in practice. We need not suppose that the 
particular line of thought in question had ever 
been Mr. Pater’s own (although there is a far- 
away echo in “ Emerald Uthwart”), but we 
may perhaps believe that there was something 
reminiscent in the general situation. To think 
out carefully a way of life, and to try to walk 
in it,—this is the story of Sebastian, and of 
Marius, and possibly enough of Mr. Pater him- 
self. But then, in the case of Sebastian we 
have the sudden sweeping on of a logic beyond 
the timid assurances of reason, and the man is 
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an act of self-sacrifice which brings about his 
death. It was something that he had not fore- 
seen, had not deduced from his premises ; and 
yet it was harmonious, almost syllogistic, right. 
So also was it with Marius. Prepared as he 
was for Christianity, by many thoughts and 


infinite feeling, it needed the pressure of ex-. 


ternal events to carry him out of his own circle 
of reasoning into the self-sacrifice which left 
him dead with those who had long been his 
brothers in the spirit and his sisters. It would 
be hardly right to attempt to go further, but 
all reading of Mr. Pater’s later work tends to 
make one believe that he was himself advanc- 
ing from the ground on which he had once felt 
secure, advancing cautiously, slowly, always 
testing his foothold, and yet always with a 
presentment that there might at any time, and 
that suddenly, come to pass something that 
should knock from his hand the staff with 
which he groped and snatch him swiftly into 
the splendor of convincing and glorious light. 
The particular point which he had reached is 
as well indicated as we need expect in some of 
his later writings—let us say, in the first and 
last chapters of “Plato and Platonism.” In 
this last volume there are slight hints in the 
essay on Pascal. 

Such as it may have been — this conception 
of a way of life, of Mr. Pater’s later thought— 
we are always feeling ourselves near it when 
we turn to the group of distinguished and im- 
aginative characters which form so attractive 
a part of his later work. These young men, 
Marius, Hippolytus, Duke Carl, Emerald Uth- 
wart, and the others, have not a few points in 
common which readers of Mr. Pater will easily 
think of ; but perhaps especially this, that each 
one was something of a stranger to the world 
he lived in, separated from it invisibly, though 
effectively, by the veil-like cloud of his own 
eager or intense feeling and thinking. Each 
one was influenced by surroundings, but the 
vital principle was always within. Of some of 
the “ Imaginary Portraits” can this be said 
less properly than of others,— quite properly, 
however, of Emerald Uthwart, whose story now 
appears for the first time in book form. It has 
almost as much charm of circumstance as Denys 
YAuxerrois. The curiously unreal story is told 
with such a certainty of human touch that one 
lingers in the exquisite surroundings, to the neg- 
lect at first of the character itself. And yet just 
now it is of the boy Emerald himself that one 
would think —the ideal of the pure, beautiful 





hurried out of his carefully arranged life into | 


youth which Mr. Pater loved, which he has by 
other ways than by direct portrait presented to 
us ; and the early life, the school life, of Emer- 
ald is quite representative of the moods, the 
temper, that we have in mind. Deprived some- 
how of the natural, the hereditary freedom that 
seemed his right, he honestly, even submis- 
sively, gave himself up to the influences and 
requirements of his school-days ; the result be- 
ing, as with Marius or Hippolytus, a life of 
happy, loyal, and unconscious preparation for 
an unknown end, which when it came was un- 
expected, at first incomprehensible, and always 
wholly noble. A sort of cultivation—ascésis, 
as he so often called it — submissive, self-re- 
strained, open to all good impressions, such, so 
far as we can judge from the matter as well as 
the manner of Mr. Pater’s more recent work, 
was the result into which the Epicureanism of 
the “ Conclusion ” might very possibly have de- 
veloped. By no means self-indulgence, not even 
self-cultivation merely : it was rather a kind of 
expectant self-development, a recognition of 
duty, of responsibility, a feeling of the need of 
preparation ; of preparation for what we are 
nowhere informed, and it would be almost a 
mean curiosity for us to inquire. If Mr. Pater 
had written an autobiography, we might doubt- 
less know. As he has reserved his opinions on 
the matter, we may well enough be content with 
the assurance of our own. 

In reading a book like this, published after 
the death of an author one values, one is 
tempted to think more of the man himself than 
of these particular pieces of his work. And 
so I have been led to neglect the two reminis- 
cences of Mr. Pater’s earlier work—the papers 
on Raphael and Art in Northern Italy ; as well 
as the beginning of a new vein—the studies of 
the Cathedral of Amiens and the monastic 
church of Vézelay. There is also the lecture 
on Mérimée, besides the others I have noted, 
all making up a collection, miscellaneous cer- 
tainly, as in the painfully prosaic name (which 
we may hope is due to Mr. Shadwell), but as 
certainly representative. It is hardly to be 
thought that the book will much enhance the 
reputation of its author, but it will make evi- 
dent once again that nothing of Mr. Pater’s 
fell much under his best. It needs no com- 
ment nor praise ; it is ripe and beautiful work, 
and with “ Greek Studies ” offers a fitting ex- 
ample of the range and quality of one who has 
for some time been ized as among the 
most distinguished and characteristic men of 





letters of our day. Epwarp E. Hae, Jr. 
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A NEw HiIsToORY OF EDUCATION.* 





No man who uses the English language as 
a medium of thought has done more to give 
education a definite status as a science and an 
art, and particularly as a sewing | study , than 
Professor Laurie of Edinburgh. To justify this 
opinion, it is sufficient on his side to mention 
his “Institutes of Education,” ‘“ Occasional 
Addresses on Educational Subjects,” “ Life of 
Comenius,” “ Training of the Teacher,” “ Rise 
and Early Constitution of Universities,” « Pri- 
mary Instruction,” “Teacher’s Guild Ad- 
dresses,” “ Language and Linguistic Method,” 
and the present “ Historical Survey of Pre- 
Christian Education,” which is much the most 
valuable, as it is much the and most 
pretentious, work of all. We do not, in fact, 
recall a single writer of this class who can point 
~ a series of equally valuable pedagogical writ- 

His inaugural address on the “ Training 
of Teachers ” still remains the best vindication 
of the Chair of Education. 

Before the philosophical student of educa- 
tion has finished the Introduction (pp. 8) of 
“ Pre-Christian Education,” he discovers that 
its author has seized the right point of view. 
Education is not a fact to be studied by itself. 
It does not stand apart, separate, unrelated, 
and alone. It is an outgrowth of ideas, phil- 
osophies, religions, and institutions. It is re- 
lated to race and national character, and to the 
spirit of the time. It is an integral part of 
the surrounding civilization. The education 
that is furnished in the schools of any country 
at any time may profoundly affect the culture, 
the sentiments, the institutions, the learning, 
the mental and moral character, of ensuing gen- 
erations ; but is itself shaped and inspired by 
the existing factors that fall into these several 
categories. Hence, such education may be con- 
ceived under two aspects: As a result or pro- 
duct of the past or existing culture, and as a 
factor or cause of the coming culture. Human 
history is continuous, human society homogen- 
eous ; and no characteristic social fact — relig- 
ion, government, or education—can be under- 
stood if torn away from its connections. It 
must be studied in situ. Such fact is part and 
parcel of the whole life of the people. Edu- 
cational facts and ideas, therefore, must be 
taken along with pbilosophical, social, religious, 

® Hisronicat Survey or Epvcation. By 
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industrial, scientific, and political facts and 
ideas. They all sustain to one another the re- 
lation of mutual cause and effect. Hence no 
intelligent student of the history of education 
will take up the education of any age or coun- 
try as a separate or distinct sub} He will 
search out its antecedents — will inquire into 
what soil of culture it strikes its roots. 

And this last is what Professor Laurie does. 
He begins with telling us that “the history of 
education is involved in the general history of 
the world. No adequate survey of it is possi- 
ble which does not presume a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the history of the leading races 
which have occupied and subdued the earth, 
and formed themselves into civilized societies.” 
This is raising the history of education at once 
to the rank and dignity of philosophy ; it is 
spreading it over a large part of the territory 
to which the phrase “ History of Civilization ” 
is ordinarily applied. But, lest his theme es- 
cape him, owing to its very vastness, he limits 
its field, as follows : 

“ For by education, even in the narrow sense in which 
the word must be employed here, I understand the 
means which a nation, with more or less consciousness, 
takes for bringing up its citizens to maintain the tradi- 
tion of national character, and for promoting the wel- 
fare of the whole as an organized ethical community. 
It is essential, therefore, that we should understand the 
objects which the nation, as such, desired to secure; in 
brief, its own more or less conscious ideal of national 
and civic life, of personal character, and political jus- 
tice. If we can ascertain this by the study of its highest 
products in men, deeds, and arts, we have made a great 
step towards interpreting the course of training through 
which it would naturally endeavor to subject its youth 
by means of its laws and institutions.” 

Starting from this base-line, Professor 
Laurie divides his subject into four grand 
divisions: The Hamitic race, confined wholly 
to Egypt (pp. 87); the Semitic races, Arabs, 

Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and He. 
brews (pp. 50); the Uro-Altaic or Turanian 
races, limited to China (pp. 52); the Aryan 
or Indo-European races, embracing India and 
the Hindus, the Medo-Persians, the Hellenic 
peoples, and the Romans (pp. 271). Again in 
the last division 230 pages are assigned to the 
Greeks and Romans alone; and when we re- 
flect on the fuller educational development of 
these people, the far richer literary memorials 
they left behind them, and the transcendent 
influence they have exerted upon subsequent 
history, we cannot say this assignment is dis- 
proportionate. So far from slighting the peo- 
ples of and Asia, Professor Laurie has 
rather sought to do them fullest justice ; and, 
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in a sense, the most interesting and valuable 
of his books are the parts in which he 

has described their education. The educations 
of Greece and of Rome have been the not un- 
frequent themes of able writers; Israel and 
China also have received considerable atten- 
tion ; but the educations of Egypt, India, the 
Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Pheeni- 
cians have been obscure topics, and informa- 
tion could only be picked up, at least by En- 
lish readers, here and there. Professor Laurie 
has made diligent search for material in pre- 
paring these sections of. his work, and if he has 
found little, the reason is that there is little to 
find. Such as exists he has brought together 
and presented in a clear and interesting man- 
ner, not failing to connect the outward facts 
with some of the inner ideas from which they 
have sprung. The accounts of the Hebrew 
and Chinese educations also are well done. We 
could, indeed, criticise the handling of all the 
Oriental educations in one important feature. 
The writer has not sought, as he might have 
done, for the grand underlying Oriental ideas, 
as repose, conservatism, love of decoration, 
ceremony, and propension to “ wisdom,” which 
have given to these educations a certain unmis- 
takable cast, making them non-scientific, but lit- 
erary, religious, and rich in prudential teaching. 
For the field that it covers, the work is far 
more satisfactory in treatment than any other 
with which we are acquainted ; and we are glad 
to recommend it strongly, not merely to teachers 
and students of education, but to scholars and 
cultivated men generally. We have noticed 
no indication of a purpose on the part of the 
author to carry his work farther. The contact of 
Christianity and the Greco-Roman education, 
involving the obscurantist tendencies of the 
Church, the appearance of the first Christian 
schools, and the final establishment of an equi- 
librium between the new religion and mental 
cultivation, is a great theme that still awaits a 
competent writer to handle it. Before he sends 
out a second edition of the present work, Dr. 
Laurie will no doubt reconstruct this sentence : 
“In the Egyptians this race of mankind [the 
Hamitic] found the highest expression of its 
capacity for civilized life, as did the Hebrews 
among the Semites, the Chinese among the 
Uro-Altaic (Turanian), and the Greeks among 


the Aryans. B. A. Hivspa.e. 


Tue clearest statement that we have yet seen of the 
Canadian copyright muddle is that by Professor Gold- 
win Smith, in “ Th 


e Canadian Magazine.” 








THE STORY OF SIR SAMUEL BAKER.* 


The conditions which developed in Sir Sam- 
uel Baker the restless energy of the explorer 
are readily recognized. The old Saxon wander- 
love had made many generations of the Bakers 
sea-rovers like Hawkins and Frobisher, owning 
and fighting their ships: his father had, as a 
privateersman, won a gallant victory against 
the French in his own sloop, the “ Cesar.” 
He came to his majority with a fair education, 
a liberal inheritance which relieved him from 
any claims of business, and an engrossing spirit 
of adventure. 

After an early and a happy marriage, he went 
first to the Mauritius to look after some pater- 
nal estates, and, following a brief sojourn there, 
to Ceylon for the sport of shooting the big 
game then abundant on that island. Here he 
became so fascinated with the beauty of the 
scenery, and so impressed with the alluring 
opportunities offered to the settler, that he 
founded a sort of feudal colony, at a place called 
Newera Eliya, rather more than a hundred 
miles from Colombo. The enterprise was suc- 
cessful, but after a term of years inroads upon 
his health compelled Baker to return to En- 
gland. An account of this enterprise, under 
the title «« Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,” 
was published in 1855. 

In 1861 Baker was inspired with the pur- 
pose of exploring the sources of the Nile. The 
geography of Equatorial Africa had already 
been attacked from several quarters. The prob- 
lem of the Niger had been solved. The tradi- 
tions concerning a vast interior lake had been 
more than verified, as two great lakes had been 
determined. Speke and Grant were already 
prosecuting the journey which would demon- 
strate the Victoria Nyanza to be the reservoir 
of the White Nile; while Livingstone was at 
work upon the territory farther south and east. 
The Blue Nile was known ; that the White Nile 
was the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza was an 
accepted theory rather than a demonstrated 
fact, the objective of expeditions already afield. 
The sources of the western tributaries of the 
great river had not yet been determined, and 
to these points Baker addressed himself. 

His first essay was an exploration of terri- 
tory already fairly known, where he carefully 
mapped the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia, and 
served his apprenticeship for severer labors. 
In the last month of 1862 he left Khartum for 


*Sre Samvuet Warre Baker: A Memoir. By T. Douglas 
Murray and A. Silva White. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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an exploration of the upper Nile. After two 
months he met Speke and Grant, who were 
tracing northward the outlet of the Nyanza, 
and so much of the determination was com- 
pleted. Pushing his own expedition still far- 
ther to the southward, he broke into new terri- 
tory which he traversed under great difficulties, 
until after the toil of a year he was rewarded 
by the discovery of the Albert Nyanza, then 
believed to be second of the great Nile reser- 
voirs. The subsequent discovery by Stanley 
of the Albert Edward Nyanza, a smaller body 
of water at a greater elevation, whose waters 
flow through the Albert lake, has recognized 
in the more elevated lake the second source of 
the Nile. With the finding of the Albert Ny- 
anza, Baker’s labors as a discoverer were sub- 
stantially closed. 

The second great enterprise undertaken by 
Sir Samuel Baker was at the instance of Ismail 
Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, and with the au- 
thority of the Egyptian government ; it was the 
herculean task of suppressing the slave-trade 
within the jurisdiction of Egypt. 

The year 1869 saw the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal, and the high tide of apparent 
Egyptian prosperity. The eyes of the world 
were upon the rejuvenated kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. The Khedive, dazzled by the achieve- 
ment, aspired to be an independent ruler, to 
obtain command of all the territory tributary to 
the Nile, and to acquire a place in the charmed 
circle of European rulers. He leaned upon the 
strong arm of Engiand ; and to secure the sym- 
pathy of that mighty power, he proposed to 
destroy the trade in slaves in all his realm. As 
a step toward the accomplishment of these pur- 
a in May, 186%, he issued a firman in which 

pro to subdue the countries about the 
great Equatorial lakes, to suppress the slave- 
trade, and to introduce a system of commerce 
and the navigation of the lakes. The enter- 
prise was entrusted to Sir Samuel Baker for 
four years; he was made a Pasha, given the 
rank of Major-General, and was clothed with 
supreme and absolute power, including that of 
death, over all connected with his expedition. 

Like every other scheme for real progress, 
proposed by Egyptian or Turk, the only val- 
idity of these propositions lay in their paper 
announcements. Men and materials were want- 
ing either in quantity or quality suited to the 
enterprise. The real question was how not to 
do it. The slave-trade was to be suppressed, 
but the slave-trader, and his and sub- 
sidized friends at court, were not to be hurt. 





The land was a land of paradox, and the labor 
was the task of Sisyphus. 

With such means as he could get, Baker 
moved to the scene of operations. He occupied 
Gondokoro, the farthest important point toward 
the south, and made it his capital and base of 
operations, with the new name Ismailia. He 
made friends with some of the chiefs in the 
country beyond ; others he coerced into a pre- 
tense of friendship. Then he fought his way 
southward, and after a continuous and harrass- 
ing campaign he placed under subjection the 
whole territory assigned as the theatre of his 
operations. By then the period named in his 
commission had expired, and he returned to 
Cairo, where he transferred his command to 
one whom he himself had named as his suc- 
cessor, that remarkable figure in modern En- 
glish history, Colonel Gordon, of Chinese and 
afterward of Egyptian fame. 

In the four years of Baker’s administration 
of the Equatorial provinces he had accom- 
plished scarcely more than to lay the founda- 
tions of Egyptian authority, with the subjec- 
tion of the native tribes. Commerce, except 
the united movement of ivory and slaves, could 
follow only a more advanced civilization. The 
slave-trade was a disease of the social system, 
as fixed and as fatal as the leprosy which has 
once fastened its fangs upon the human frame. 
None of these objects assigned to his enterprise 
could be established in the brief period of four 
years, even under favorable auspices. Could 
his strong hand and vigorous intellect have 
ruled during a period of longer duration, the 
result would have been more nearly commen- 
surate with the effort. 

Baker’s commission expired in 1878 ; Gor- 
don’s followed in 1874, and lasted until 1879. 
During that period, great changes occurred in 
Egypt. The golden era of Ismail passed, and 
Tewfik followed his deposed father. War pitted 
the Russian against the Turk. England came 
to the succor of the “ sick man,” taking Cyprus 
for a doctor’s fee, and postponing all dreams 
of Egyptian independence. To secure the 
debts incurred by Ismail’s extravagance, Egypt 
passed under the dual control of the English 
and French; Arabi revolted; the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was followed by the cam- 

ign in the desert, and the victory at Tel-el- 
Kebir. The fanaticism of the Moslem and 
the Bedouin was aroused, and an insurrection 
under the leadership of a self-styled prophet, 
the Mahdi, spread like a pestilence until it had 
involved the whole of Soudan and of the Equa- 
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torial provinces which Baker and Gordon had 
so laboriously subjugated. 

In 1884 Gordon was sent back to Khartam 
as one whose person and prestige could repeat 
in the Soudan what they had effected in China. 
Neglected by Egypt and abandoned by Eng- 
land, in 1885 he sealed with his life a devo- 
tion which was ill compensated by the bronze 
effigy quickly placed in St. Paul’s to typify a 
nation’s contrition. 

During these stirring times, Sir Samuel 
Baker was rather a looker-on than an active 
participant. His comments upon the affairs 
of Egypt and the East, based upon the full 
familiarity of long experience, were more fre- 
apd words of criticism than of approval. 

e passed away in January of 1894. 

He was a stalwart, self-contained English- 
man; a mighty hunter; a clear writer; an in- 
telligent organizer, and an efficient executive, 
a noble specimen of a worthy race. 


Setm H. Peasopy. 








THE CONCLUSION OF BAIRD’s HISTORY 
OF THE HUGUENOTS.* 


In his two volumes on “ The Huguenots and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” Pro- 
fessor Baird has drawn up a severe indictment 
of France for her dealings with the Hugue- 
nots during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There is no sin of the Gallican 
church or of the Bourbon monarchy which is 
not adequately stated and the degree of its 
enormity marked by an appropriate adjective. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the French 
clergy were largely engaged in the despicable 
business of hounding Louis XIV. on to the 
destruction of thousands of his most loyal and 
industrious subjects, and that by yielding to their 
solicitations he proved himself to be an igno- 
ble, if not astupid, tyrant. This has long been 
the Protestant, and, with certain modifications, 
the general view of the matter. Professor Baird 
has, however, elaborated it in greater detail 
and with more ample scholarship. The story 
which he tells is at times sombre, and even a 
little dreary, as all recitals of hapless struggle 
against injustice, oppression, and hypocrisy 
must be. It is not until the period of the 
Camisard War and the Church of the Desert 
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is reached that one is reminded of his books on 
the brighter fortunes of the Huguenot move- 
ment in the sixteenth century. 

Professor Baird would have made these ca- 
lamitous chapters of French history more intel- 
ligible had he looked at them in a more philo- 
sophic spirit and less as the special advocate of 
the Huguenot party. Even the bigotry which 
in our eyes cursed the later administration of 
the Great King was not as mean as an unsym- 
pathetic chronicle would make it appear. Its 
principal consequence was the persecution of 
the Huguenots, and this was neither wholly 
Lonis’s work nor the work of his clergy. Sainte- 
Beuve told at least a part of the truth when, 
long ago, he declared that the King was insen- 
sibly urged on to this terrible blunder by a 
complicity almost universal. It is idle to deny 
this when we know that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the French people believed that the Cal- 
vinistic heresy not merely imperilled the eter- 
nal salvation of those who cherished it, but also 
endangered by its contagion every community 
in France. Had the religious leaders of France 
acquiesced in the schism legalized by the Edict 
of Nantes, their conduct would have seemed to 
us ineredible, or at least very puzzling. The 
seventeenth century produced few such un- 
timely prophets of forbearance. In the Pala- 
tinate, a near neighbor of France, twice within 
sixty years the inhabitants had been forced to 
embrace the doctrines of Luther, and twice to 
give them up for those of Calvin, in obedience 
to that holy principle of the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg, cujus regio, ejus religio. England 
was driving the “« Papists ” to despair and Gun- 
powder plots by her Recusancy laws, the most 
genial of which provided that Catholics who re- 
fused to go to church should pay a fine of £20 
a month. Necessitous Protestant gentlemen 
of a sensitive piety found some temporal advan- 
tage in this particular statute,— as, for exam- 
ple, Lord Hay, who received from the govern- 
ment a grant of all he could get over £240 
from one of the Recusants. In comparison 
with her neighbors, France was until past the 
middle of the century a land of “ sweetness and 
light.” What the King and his ecelesiastical 
councillors did after 1656 is not surprising, 
although it may fill the modern man with an- 
ger and disgust. But if he be a historian he 
sacrifices the true interests of his readers when 
he leaves the bench and assumes the role of 
prosecuting attorney to plead against one cul- 
prit after another, not forgetting men like Bos- 
suet and Fénelon. 
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The Edict of Nantes had been a glorious 
achievement in spite of the fact that it did not 
embody a policy of toleration of the modern 
sort, but was rather the recognition of privi- 
leges, half religious and half political, won in 
battle. It was not a stable peace, and conse- 
quently, although it was ostensibly “ irrevoca- 
ble” and needed no confirming, Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. repeatedly confirmed it. One 
of these confirmations, which occurred in 1629 
and has been called the Edict of Grace, came 
nearer to a true toleration than did the Edict 
of Nantes itself, for it was granted after the 
political defeat of the Huguenots and the fall of 
La Rochelle, the lest of their great strongholds 
— when, therefore, no serious threat of insur- 
rection held the government to its pledges. 
From this time to 1656, and perhaps a few 
years later, the Huguenots throve, protected 
by the wise statesmanship of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. Their constant troubles before 1629 
were quite as much due to the abnormal posi- 
tion — like a state within a state — which the 
original Edict had given them, as to any hos- 
tile intentions on the part of the Regent or 
Louis XIII. The possession of one hundred 
and fifty fortified places was, indeed, less a 
guarantee of the good faith of the government 
than an evidence of its weakness, the result 
of the disastrous civil wars, when feudalism 
sought to rebuild its fortresses and when the 
mediwval spirit of local independence threat- 
ened the disintegration of France. But the 
royal power was to triumph, and with its 
triumph the exceptional position of the Hugue- 
nots shared the fate of the new feudalism. If 
we forget the political aspect of the affair, it 
is hard to understand why the Huguenot lead- 
ers enlisted Catholic soldiers, who were cer- 
tainly strange partners in the defense of lib- 
erty of conscience for heretics; or why that 
“ unfortunate convocation,” to use Professor 
Baird’s phrase, the Assembly of La Rochelle 
in 1621, carried its factiousness so far as to 
give its adherents an organization which might 
easily have passed for that of a new Protest- 
ant state modelled after the Dutch Republic. 
Up to 1629 the situation is so complex, there- 
fore, that the issue is not clearly between op- 
pressor and oppressed, and the story must be 
read with divided sympathies. 

It was a great misfortune that the Edict of 
Nantes proved to be only a little more irrevo- 
cable than the “ and irrevocable” 
edict of Queen veanne d’Albret in 1563, 
granting toleration in Béarn to Catholics, 








which “ al” edict lasted eight years. 
For two decades before 1685, when the Revo- 
cation came, the spirit of the great edict had 
been disobeyed, its letter misinterpreted, and 
its object thwarted by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of churches, by the “ conversion fund,” 
the suppression of Huguenot representation on 
the bench, and by the infamous Dragonnades. 
Indeed, Louis XIV. seems to have thought 
that the formal Revocation was simply the fit- 
ting conclusion to a noble work of Christian 
reunion, already practically complete. 

Professor Baird has one or two interesting 
passages describing the exemplary morals of 
the murderous Camisards. ‘ No quarrels, en- 
mity, calumny, or thieving was heard among 
us,” says one of their leaders, Cavalier. “All 
swearing, cursing, and obscene words were 
quite banished out of our society. Happy time! 
had it lasted forever.” But it is not strange, 
perhaps, considering the horrible cruelties that 
were practiced upon them, that their experi- 
ence made the naive combination of these minor 
virtues with the most pitiless butcheries. 

It would have been not out of place had 
Professor Baird given us a fuller description 
of the fortunes of the Church of the Desert 
and its pastors during the storms of the Revo- 
lution. In what he writes, however, about the 
Triumph of Atheism, he falls into the error of 
saying that the Convention ordered the sup- 
pression of all religious worship. The day be- 
fore Gobel’s abdication, the Convention had, 
it is true, voted that communes could suppress 
their parishes if they desired, subject to the 
approval of the departments in which they were 
situated. Nine days later it added the pro- 
vision that the suppressed churches or their 
income be used for hospitals or for public in- 
struction. It never went so far as to sepa- 
rate church from state, or to render worship 


illegal. 

Fron if Professor Baird’s attitude toward 
the French clergy in urging the Revocation be 
open to just criticism, the careful scholarship 
and ripe learning, of which all his pages give 
evidence, make these volumes a fitting conclu- 
sion to the great work on Huguenot history to 
which he has devoted the thirty best years of 


his life. Henry E. Bourne. 


Mr. Wi114M Beer, of New Orleans, is searching in 
Europe for the lost Vattemore li of Americana. 
Vattemore lived in the United States about 1810 
to 1840, and is thought to have collected some ten 
thousand volumes of American history. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS.* 


The reading required of Chautauquans for 
the coming year consists of five books, two of 
them, at least, being departures from the con- 
ventional lines upon which the preceding series 
of manuals have been planned. Experimental 
psychology and anthropology are, to say the 
least, novel elements in a scheme of popular 
instruction, but the growing importance of both 
sciences seems to justify their inclusion. The 
remaining books are devoted to American po- 
litical and industrial history, and to American 
letters. As all these books are sure of a wide 
circulation and a considerable degree of influ- 
ence, they call for a somewhat closer scrutiny 
than their intrinsic importance might warrant. 

Professor E. W. Scripture’s work on “ Think- 
ing, Feeling, Doing ”— for thus he entitles his 
popular treatise on the psychology of the lab- 
oratory—is an interesting and unusually read- 
able volume, and the author does not, perhaps, 
claim too much for it when he calls it “the 
first book on the new, or experimental, psy- 
chology written in the English language.” To 
the reader who knows something of psychology, 
but who has failed to keep up with the modern 
developments of the science in its narrow lab- 
oratory aspect, the book cannot fail to prove 
helpful and instructive. To the beginner, on 
the other hand, who is without the psycholog- 
ical standards necessary for comparison and 
evaluation, it is sure to prove misleading and 
mischievous in effect. Its main contention is 
the foolish one that psychology is essentially a 
science of quantitative experiment, and that 
its modern laboratory wing is the only part of 
the structure deserving of serious considera- 
tion. In many insidious ways is this impres- 
sion made and deepened, while the writer 
misses no opportunity to allude in terms of dis- 
paragement to the psychology of introspection. 
To anyone who knows what the science of psy- 
chology is, and how little of real value has thus 
far been contributed to its development by lab- 
oratory methods, who knows how tentative and 
imperfectly formulated those methods are, the 
attitude of the present writer will be merely 
amusing; but most of his readers, unfortu- 
nately, will be found among a class of people 
little disposed to be critical, and unable to see 

*Tumxme, Feetme, Dore. By E. W. Scripture.— 
Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick Starr.— 
The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Carroll 


D. Wright.— The Growth of the American Nation. By 
Harry Pratt Judson. — Initial Studies in American Letters. 





By Henry A. Beers. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 








how shallow are the pretensions he sets forth. 
A typical illustration of Professor Scripture’s 
attitude is provided by the following note: 
«« There are so-called ‘ qualitative sciences ’ that 
have no methods of measurement or statistics. 
These are the demireps of the scientific world 
with whom we must put up because we have n’t 
more respectable members of society to take 
their places.” It is easy to dispose of ethical, 
economical, political, and social science — to 
say nothing of the greater part of psychology 
—§in this airy way, but it is also cheap, and 
not exactly creditable to a thinker who wants 
to be taken seriously. 

Professor Scripture’s book is, for the most 
part, a description of experiments, some of which 
are well-fitted for the kindergarten, while others 
call for such adjuncts as esthesiometers, olfacto- 
meters, and sphygmographs. It is sprightly in 
style, and abundantly supplied with illustrative 
cuts. An example of the experiments may be 
given. ‘ With the thumb-and-finger-grip the 
greatest pressure I can exert during silence is 
eight pounds. When someone plays the giants’ 
motive from the Rheingold my grip shows eight 
and three-fourths pounds. The slumber motive 
from the Walkiire reduces the power to seven 
and one-half pounds.” This description is illus- 
trated by cuts of the two motives in musical 
notation. What we would say of this experi- 
ment, and of all experiments of its general 
class, is simply that the quantitative fact — 
which to the author is the fact of most import- 
ance — is in reality of trifling value, and that 
the only fact of real significance is the qualita- 
tive one of increased or decreased stimulation 
with the change in tempo and tone-color. We 
do not wish to minify the value of exact meas- 
urements in any department of investigation, 
but we do claim that in a case like this the 
general statement — made long before psycho- 
logical laboratories were invented — is of far 
greater importance to the science of psychology. 
Professor Scripture, on the other hand, seems 
to regard the determination of his own thumb- 
and-finger-grip, or, at any rate, of an average 
from a number of cases, as more important 
than the general law of stimulation, qualita- 
tively stated. 

In his closing chapter, on “The New Psy- 
chology,” the author takes a final whack at the 
“vague observation, endless speculation, and 
flimsy guesswork” of such duffers as Locke 
and Hamilton. He tells us how the new order 
of things was started in Germany by Herbart, 
continued by Fechner, Weber, and Helmholtz, 
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The Edict of Nantes had been a glorious 
achievement in spite of the fact that it did not 
embody a policy of toleration of the modern 
sort, but was rather the recognition of privi- 
leges, half religious and half political, won in 
battle. It was not a stable peace, and conse- 
quently, although it was ostensibly “ irrevoca- 
ble” and needed no confirming, Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. repeatedly confirmed it. One 
of these confirmations, which occurred in 1629 
and has been called the Edict of Grace, came 
nearer to a true toleration than did the Edict 
of Nantes itself, for it was granted after the 
political defeat of the Huguenots and the fall of 
La Rochelle, the last of their great strongholds 
— when, therefore, no serious threat of insur- 
rection held the government to its pledges. 
From this time to 1656, and perhaps a few 
years later, the Huguenots throve, protected 
by the wise statesmanship of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. Their constant troubles before 1629 
were quite as much due to the abnormal posi- 
tion — like a state within a state — which the 
original Edict had given them, as to any hos- 
tile intentions on the part of the Regent or 
Louis XIII. The possession of one hundred 
and fifty fortified places was, indeed, less a 
guarantee of the good faith of the government 
than an evidence of its weakness, the result 
of the disastrous civil wars, when feudalism 
sought to rebuild its fortresses and when the 
medisval spirit of local independence threat- 
ened the disintegration of France. But the 
royal power was to triumph, and with its 
triumph the exceptional position of the Hugue- 
nots shared the fate of the new feudalism. If 
we forget the political aspect of the affair, it 
is hard to understand why the Huguenot lead- 
ers enlisted Cathoiic soldiers, who were cer- 
tainly strange partners in the defense of lib- 
erty of conscience for heretics; or why that 
“ unfortunate convocation,” to use Professor 
Baird’s the Assembly of La Rochelle 
in 1621, carried its factiousness so far as to 
give its adherents an organization which might 
easily have passed for that of a new Protest- 
ant state modelled after the Dutch Republic. 
Up to 1629 the situation is so complex, there- 
fore, that the issue is not clearly between op- 
pressor and oppressed, and the story must be 
read with divided sympathies. 

It was a great misfortune that the Edict of 
Nantes proved to be only a little more irrevo- 
cable than the “ and irrevocable” 
edict of Queen Jeanne d’Albret in 1563, 
granting toleration in Béarn to Catholics, 





which “ al” edict lasted eight years. 
For two decades before 1685, when the Revo- 
cation came, the spirit of the great edict had 
been disobeyed, its letter misinterpreted, and 
its object thwarted by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of churches, by the “ conversion fund,” 
the suppression of Huguenot representation on 
the bench, and by the infamous Dragonnades. 
Indeed, Louis XIV. seems to have thought 
that the formal Revocation was simply the fit- 
ting conclusion to a noble work of Christian 
reunion, already practically complete. 

Professor Baird has one or two interesting 
passages describing the exemplary morals of 
the murderous Camisards. ‘ No quarrels, en- 
mity, calumny, or thieving was heard among 
us,” says one of their leaders, Cavalier. “All 
swearing, cursing, and obscene words were 
quite banished out of our society. Happy time! 
had it lasted forever.” But it is not strange, 
perhaps, considering the horrible cruelties that 
were practiced upon them, that their experi- 
ence made the naive combination of these minor 
virtues with the most pitiless butcheries. 

It would have been not out of place had 
Professor Baird given us a fuller description 
of the fortunes of the Church of the Desert 
and its pastors during the storms of the Revo- 
lution. In what he writes, however, about the 
Triumph of Atheism, he falls into the error of 
saying that the Convention ordered the sup- 
pression of all religious worship. The day be- 
fore Gobel’s abdication, the Convention had, 
it is true, voted that communes could suppress 
their parishes if they desired, subject to the 
approval of the departments in which they were 
situated. Nine days later it added the pro- 
vision that the suppressed churches or their 
income be used for hospitals or for public in- 
struction. It never went so far as to sepa- 
rate church from state, or to render worship 
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ven if Professor Baird’s attitude toward 
the French clergy in urging the Revocation be 
open to just criticism, the careful scholarship 
and ripe learning, of which all his pages give 
evidence, make these volumes a fitting conclu- 
sion to the great work on Huguenot history to 
which he has devoted the thirty best years of 


his life. Henry E. Bourne. 


Mr. Wrt114M Brrr, of New Orleans, is searching in 
Europe for the lost Vattemore library of Americana. 
Vattemore lived in the United States from about 1810 
to 1840, and is to have collected some ten 
thousand volumes of American history. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS.* 





The reading required of Chautauquans for 
the coming year consists of five books, two of 
them, at least, being departures from the con- 
ventional lines upon which the preceding series 
of manuals have been planned. Experimental 
psychology and anthropology are, to say the 
least, novel elements in a scheme of popular 
instruction, but the growing importance of both 
sciences seems to justify their inclusion. The 
remaining books are devoted to American po- 
litical and industrial histery, and to American 
letters. As all these books are sure of a wide 
circulation and a considerable degree of influ- 
ence, they cali for a somewhat closer scrutiny 
than their intrinsic importance might warrant. 

Professor E. W. Scripture’s work on “ Think- 
ing, Feeling, Doing ”— for thus he entitles his 
popular treatise on the psychology of the lab- 
oratory—is an interesting and unusually read- 
able volume, and the author does not, perhaps, 
claim too much for it when he calls it “ the 
first book on the new, or experimental, psy- 
chology written in the English language.” To 
the reader who knows something of psychology, 
but who has failed to keep up with the modern 
developments of the science in its narrow lab- 
oratory aspect, the book cannot fail to prove 
helpful and instructive. To the beginner, on 
the other hand, who is without the psycholog- 
ical standards necessary for comparison and 
evaluation, it is sure to prove misleading and 
mischievous in effect. Its main contention is 
the foolish one that psychology is essentially a 
science of quantitative experiment, and that 
its modern laboratory wing is the only part of 
the structure deserving of serious considera- 
tion. In many insidious ways is this impres- 
sion made and deepened, while the writer 
misses no opportunity to allude in terms of dis- 
paragement to the psychology of introspection. 
To anyone who knows what the science of psy- 
chology is, and how little of real value has thus 
far been contributed to its development by lab- 
oratory methods, who knows how tentative and 
imperfectly formulated those methods are, the 
attitude of the present writer will be merely 
amusing; but most of his readers, unfortu- 
nately, will be found among a class of people 
little disposed to be critical, and unable to see 

*Tamxine, Fextme, Dome. By E. W. Scripture.— 
Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick Starr.— 
The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Carroll 
D. Wright.— The Growth of the American Nation. By 
Harry Pratt Judson. — Initial Studies in American Letters. 
By Henry A. Beers. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 








how shallow are the pretensions he sets forth. 
A typical illustration of Professor Scripture’s 
attitude is provided by the following note: 
«« There are so-called ‘ qualitative sciences ’ that 
have no methods of measurement or statistics. 
These are the demireps of the scientific world 
with whom we must put up because we have n’t 
more respectable members of society to take 
their places.” It is easy to dispose of ethical, 
economical, political, and social science — to 
say nothing of the greater part of psychology 
—in this airy way, but it is also cheap, and 
not exactly creditable to a thinker who wants 
to be taken seriously. 

Professor Scripture’s book is, for the most 
part, a description of experiments, some of which 
are well-fitted for the kindergarten, while others 
call for such adjuncts as zsthesiometers, olfacto- 
meters, and sphygmographs. It is sprightly in 
style, and abundantly supplied with illustrative 
cuts. An example of the experiments may be 
given. ‘“ With the thumb-and-finger-grip the 
greatest pressure I can exert during silence is 
eight pounds. When someone plays the giants’ 
motive from the Rheingold my grip shows eight 
and three-fourths pounds. The slumber motive 
from the Walkiire reduces the power to seven 
and one-half pounds.” This description is illus- 
trated by cuts of the two motives in musical 
notation. What we would say of this experi- 
ment, and of all experiments of its general 
class, is simply that the quantitative fact — 
which to the author is the fact of most import- 
ance — is in reality of trifling value, and that 
the only fact of real significance is the qualita- 
tive one of increased or decreased stimulation 
with the change in tempo and tone-color. We 
do not wish to minify the value of exact meas- 
urements in any department of investigation, 
but we do claim that in a case like this the 
general statement — made long before psycho- 
logical laboratories were invented — is of far 
greater importance to the science of psychology. 
Professor Scripture, on the other hand, seems 
to regard the determination of his own thumb- 
and-finger-grip, or, at any rate, of an average 
from a number of cases, as more important 
than the general law of stimulation, qualita- 
tively stated. 

In his closing chapter, on “The New Pay- 
chology,” the author takes a final whack at the 
“vague observation, endless speculation, and 
flimsy guesswork” of such duffers as Locke 
and Hamilton. He tells us how the new order 
of things was started in Germany by Herbart, 
continued by Fechner, Weber, and Helmholtz, 
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and made triamphant by Herr Wundt, “ the 
greatest of psychologists.” He tells us how 

chology has at last been rescued from “ the 
Sibecng clutch of philosophy,” which has 
“contributed nothing but stumbling-blocks ” 
in aid of the new emancipated science. All of 
this is so entertaining that we owe its author a 
final word of thanks. In a more serious sense, 
we may be thankful to him for the pronounce- 
ment that “hypnotic exhibitions,” “ thought- 
transference follies,” and “the so-called psy- 
chical research experiments ”’ are “ as unrelated 
to scientific experiments, as clairvoyant healing 
or faith-cure to the science of medicine.” His 
suggestions for an improved musical notation 
are also of value, and deserve to be taken into 
practical consideration. A curious error (page 
72) gives a certain angle as 825° instead of 
815°, and is repeated no less than five times. 
A quotation of several from Herr Wundt 
is, we believe, taken from a recent English 
translation, but no credit is given, which is a 
transaction not entirely creditable to the bor- 
rower. 

The anthropological volume in this Chav- 
tanqua series is by Professor Frederick Starr, 
and is modestly entitled “ Some First Steps in 
Human Progress.” Strictly speaking, it is a 
resumé of culture-history rather than of the 
larger science of anthropology, and, considered 
in relation to its restricted scope, is an admir- 
able piece of work. Indeed, we know of no 
other book which brings together, in a way 
both popular and accurate, the leading facts of 
culture-history, about which recent investiga- 
tion has disclosed so much, and recent theory 
done so much to codrdinate. Among the many 
subjects pleasantly discussed in this element- 
ary treatise are fire-making, pottery, hunting, 
the domestication of animals and the cultiva- 
tion of plants, the life of the stone age, metal- 
working, weapons, gesture and speech, the be- 
ginnings of writing, marriage, and primitive 
religious observances. We have noted a few 
points that seem to call for criticism. To char- 
acterize the Japanese as “ highly immoral and 
immodest ” is a very daring thing to do, and 
we do not believe that the facts, broadly viewed, 
will bear out the opinion. The beginning of 
agriculture, which offers one of the great prob- 
lems of cultare-history, is so discussed as to 
convey the idea that no problem worth speak- 
ing of exists. The common origin of peach 
and almond (considered as produced by human 
agency from a single stock) is at least ques- 
tionable, the weight of evidence being rather 





against such an hypothesis. Perhaps the most 
important criticism of the work to be made 
is that it does not, except by implication, em- 
phasize the great principle of uniformity of 
development in the different branches of the 
human family, the most salient general prin- 
ciple that has emerged from recent anthropo- 
logical study. Of this principle, Professor 
Brinton, in his September address before the 
American Association at Springfield, spoke in 
emphatic terms, characterizing it as “a dis- 
covery little less than marvellous, the most 
pregnant of all that anthropology has yet of- 
fered, not yet appreciated even by the learned. 
The discovery is that of the psychical unity of 
man, the parallelism of his development every- 
where and in all time ; nay, more, the nigh ab- 
solute uniformity of his thoughts and actions, 
his aims and methods, when in the same de- 
gree of development, no matter where he is, or 
in what epoch living.” So important a matter 
as this should occupy a conspicuous place in 
even the most elementary of works upon cul- 
ture-history. But these few criticisms are not 
intended to produce the impression that Pro- 
fessor Starr has made an unsatisfactory book. 
On the contrary, it is a strikingly satisfactory 
effort, considering its limitations, and is not 
only instructive but made entertaining by many 
bits of anecdote and folk-lore, to say nothing 
of such felicitous phrases as that which speaks 
of “the wild and unhappy disposition of the 
cat.” The beginner in anthropology could not 
easily have a better introduction to that deeply 
interesting science. 

The third of the Chautauqua books is a his- 
tory of “ The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States,” by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, probably 
the most competent of all authorities on the sub- 
ject. It is an admirable book, packed with fig- 
ures and graphic presentments, yet highly read- 
able. It considers the colonial period of our 
industries at much length, then discusses the 
industrial evolution of our first century of na- 
tional existence, then presents a history of the 
labor movement, with special chapters on “ La- 
bor Legislation ” and “ Historic Strikes,” and 
finally reviews the influence of machinery on 
labor. The scientific aspects of the subject are 
set forth with fulness of knowledge, while the 
controversial aspects are discussed with sobri- 
ety and fairness to all sides. It would be dif- 
ficult to make a better book of its size upon 
this vastly important subject, or one more likely 
to conduce to clear thinking upon the indus- 
trial problems of the day. 
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Professor Harry Pratt Judson, in attempt- 
ing to sketch “The Growth of the American 
Nation ” for this series of manuals, has had a 
task at once easy and difficult: easy, in that 
the task has called for no special investiga- 
tions, but merely for the marshalling of the 
undisputed elementary facts of our political his- 
tory ; difficult, in that so many other sketches 
of the sort have been written that it must have 
seemed almost hopeless to justify the existence 
of a new one. It is, however, justified, and 
amply, we should say, by the judicious selec- 
tion and arrangement of the materials, and by 
the breezy and attractive manner of the nar- 
rative. Breeziness, of course, sometimes leads 
to off-hand judgments that a close analysis 
would not support, and to turns of expression 
that a careful stylist would reject. These are 
the defects of the book’s quality, which do not, 
however, much impair its usefulness for the 
class of readers to which it is addressed. The 
strength of the book is in its dealing with 
the period lying between our two great wars, 
the preceding and subsequent periods being 
accorded a relatively cursory treatment. 

The last of this set of books, and the least 
valuable, is by Professor Henry A. Beers, is 
called “ Initial Studies in American Letters,” 
and is the revised edition of “An Outline 
Sketch of American Literature,” first pub- 
lished in 1887, and reissued under the present 
title in 1891. The author’s judgment and 
sense of perspective may be illustrated by his 
coupling of “The Atlantic” with “ Lippin- 
cott’s” as “‘no unworthy competitors” with 
the popular picture-monthlies for public favor, 
or by his giving to Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley six times the amount of space given to 
Sidney Lanier. The former bard, we are told, 
“has recently attained the rank of a reaily 
national poet.” In trying to illustrate Ameri- 
ean literature by a fifty-page appendix of ex- 
tracts, Professor Beers attempts what is sim- 
ply impossible. 

Witu1am Morton Payne. 


Mrs. JAMESON’s books upon art are well-established 
favorites, and are books of far too useful a sort to fall 
out of date because of the better critical knowledge of 
the present time. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have been well advised in bringing out a new edition of 
these helpful books, and in having the text thoroughly 
revised by a competent hand. This work of revision 
has been performed by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, who has 
taken into account all the best recent sources of infor- 
mation upon the subjects with which the books are con- 
cerned. There are to be five volumes of this reissue. 





INDIAN RELIGIONS.* 


Controversialist, popularizer, and scientific spe- 
cialist find the field of Indian religions attractive 
and productive enough to invite their activity and 
to warrant their putting forth books intended for 
the wider circle of intelligent readers. Mr. Maurice 
Phillips, author of “ The Teaching of the Vedas,” 
is a missionary of the London Mission, Madras, and 
his book presents and defends a thesis. He pro- 
pounds two questions: “(1) What is the funda- 
mental teaching of the Vedas? and (2) What light 
does that teaching throw on the origin and develop- 
ment of religion?” And the answer is: “The 
theory of a primitive Divine Revelation alone is 
capable of explaining all the religious ideas of the 
Vedas.” Therefore Religion originated in a “ Primi- 
tive Divine Revelation.” The book shows the de- 
fects of its motive. There may be an honest search 
for truth, but the spectacles of the “P. D. R.” 
aforesaid color all the endeavor. Vedic religion is 
interpreted, not in its own light, but in that of or- 
thodox Christian theology. Professor Hopkins, in 
his bibliography, calls it “the work of a charlatan.” 
This is hardly just. But Mr. Phillips is certainly 
an ignoramvs in his facts and a partisan in his 
judgments. The book will enlighten nobody. 

“The Story of Vedic India” is from the hand 
of a skilful popularizer of somewhat recondite sub- 
jects. Mme. Ragozin’s books on Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Media, in this same series, are useful compends 
of modern scholarship in the field of Oriental his- 
tory. India, as it is revealed in the Vedas, affords 
another excellent subject for her easy and graceful 
pen. The knowledge is reasonably exact and the 
picture fairly accurate. The writer claims nothing 
more than a wide and careful reading of good 
authorities. The average of errors committed by 
second-hand learning is always large, but the scholar 
at first-hand is not faultless. The book will serve 
the larger public by its vivid style, and by a kind 
of spirit and enthusiasm in the presentation which 
carry the reader along. 

The difficulties inherent in the subject are well 
illustrated in the admirable volume of Professor 
Hopkins on “The Religions of India.” It is the 
first of a series of “ Handbooks on the History of 
Religions,” edited by Professor Morris Jastrow. 
The entire religious development of India is traced 
in these six hundred large and closely printed pages, 
by a scholar amply fitted for his task by philolog- 
ical training and knowledge of original authorities. 

But mark how this ample knowledge reveals the 
uncertainties that hang about Indology. Are the 


*Tue TEAcHING or THE Vepas. What light does it 
throw on the Origin and Development of ey By 
Maurice Phillips. London: Longmans, Green, & 

Tue Srory or Vepic Invi, as embodied bd in 
the Rig Veda. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Tar Reticions or Inp1a. By Edward Washburn Hep- 
kins, Ph.D. (Leipsic). Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Vedic Gods nature deities or deified ancestors? Is 
the Rig Veda poetry of a primitive age, or is it sat- 
urated with sacerdotalism? Shall we interpret it 
according to the traditions of native commentators, 
in the light of Iranian and other kindred beliefs, or 
by itself, on the basis of modern scientific philol- 
ogy? Such are the questions involving fundamen- 
tal points in but one age of Indian religion; and 
they are samples of what meets the student at every 
stage of this religious development. 

India has no historical sense. Chronology is un- 
known. Literature is anonymous. The only pro- 
gress is in thought, if indeed progress can be traced 
even there. The student of religion in India must 
be philologian, philosopher, theologian, dreamer, lit- 
erary critic, man of insight and of common sense, 
if he would solve the puzzle of myth, ritual, poetry, 
symbolism, and speculation there presented. In 
view of this, it is hardly n to add that the 
ideal historian of India’s religions will be a long 
time in coming. 

Meanwhile we have Professor Hopkins, and are 
grateful. For he has scholarship and common sense 
at any rate, and he has used these admirable qual- 
ities admirably. His book will be a classic. It will 
mould and stimulate study in this field. The pre- 
face modestly disclaims any purpose of instructing 
the professional indologist, but the best-trained 
scholars will find the book helpful. In general, it 
will bring to them the observations of a critical and 
full mind upon the present condition of studies in 
Indian religion. In particular, its contributions to 
the religious characteristics of the Epics will be en- 
lightening to them. The author has evidently made 
a special study of these writings. 

The general reader will, we fear, find Mr. Hop- 
kins a hard task-master. He takes too much for 
granted in the way of knowledge on the part of 
readers. There is too much allusion to recondite 
matters. The course of thought is often very ob- 
seure. Sentences are inverted; parentheses are 
inserted with well-nigh unlimited freedom; con- 
structions are loose, and expressions as undignified 
as they are forcible not infrequently appear. The 
author claims to improve upon Barth’s classic vol- 
ume on “The Religions of India,” because, while 
the latter tells us all about these religions, our au- 
thor has sought to make the reader know these re- 
ligions themselves by presenting ample illustrative 
material. Trae, but the average reader will read 
Barth through with interest as well as profit, while, 
we fear, only a sense of duty will carry him to 
the end of this book. He will be fully repaid for 
the effort, however, and we only regret that it is 
toward the end of his task that he will come upon 
the following admirable statement, which should 
have been placed at the beginning. It will give a 
good idea of the writer’s insight and sanity. 

“In what, from a wider of view, lies the im- 
portance of the study of u religions? Not, we 
venture to think, in their face value for the religious or 
philosophical life of the Occident, but in the revelation, 





which is made by this study, of the origin and growth 
of theistic ideas in one land; in the light these east by 
analogy on the origin of such ideas elsewhere; in the 
prodigious significance of the religious factor in ‘the de- 
velopment ene a race, as exhibited in this instance; in 
the inspiring review of that development as it is seen 
through successive ages in the loftiest aspirations of a 

people; and finally in the lesson taught by the 
intellectual and religious fate of them among that peo- 
ple that have substituted, like the Brahman ritualist, 
form for spirit; like the Vedantist, ideas for ideals; 
like the sectary, emotion for morality. But greatest, 
if woeful, is the lesson taught by that phase of Bud- 
dhism which has developed into Lamaism and its kin- 
dred cults. For here one learns how few are they that 
can endure to be wise, how inaccessible to the masses 
is the height on which sits the sage, how unpalatable to 
the vulgar is a religion without credulity.” 


G. S. GoopsPEED. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


se - The best way to learn who were Pro- 
—- metheus and Hercules and Wotan 
poeta and Siegfried, and other persons 
whom poets and painters are apt to deal with, is 
always to have known ; but there are a good many 
people who have not had this privilege. For such 
are provided an ever-increasing number of books, 
beginning with the works of the excellent Bullfinch, 
and ending up, at present, with Guerber’s “ Myths 
of Northern Lands” (American Book Co.) and 
Mooney’s “ Foundation Studies in Literature ” (Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co.). These books are somewhat 
different in character as well as in subject-matter. 
The latter is a collection of modern poems contain- 
ing allusions to classical mythology or mediswval 
legend, or else on subjects from those sources, with 
some explanation of the allusions, legends, and 
myths. It is a book which will be of use to those 
who have nothing better, but it is to be regretted 
that it gives no very definite notion of the subject 
which it treats. Greek mythology is not a very 
simple matter, and our generally learning to know 
it through the Latin and in Latin form does not 
make it simpler. A great help in writing about it 
is an acquaintance with the classical authors in the 
original. Such an acquaintance Miss Mooney may 
possess: it has not kept her, however, from such 
inaccuracies and confusions as giving Nox or Nyx 
as alternative Latin forms (p. 11), writing Selene 
without mention of the name Artemis (p. 33), writ- 

ing in the same legend Japetus (p. 61) and Okeanos 
(p- 64), and other such things. Rather quaint than 
otherwise is the idea of naming a consideration of 
Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women” “ The Origi- 
nal Sources of an Historical Poem,” and the inser- 
tion of the poem between some remarks upon Ari- 
adne and others upon the days of the week. Mr. 
Guerber’s book is of a much higher character, both 
in plan and execution. Having already published 
a volume in classic mythology, he has now turned 
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to the Teutonic myths, and has produced a very 
good popular handbook. He, too, offers illustra- 
tions from literature and art where they are to be 
found, but there are not enough allusions to the 
Norse in English literature to swamp him, so that 
the result is very satisfactory; the work seems to 
be much more than a mere compilation. We pre- 
sume that the author would have something to say 
on the matter, but it appears unfortunate that no 
effort is made to clear the confusion which may 
well exist in the mind of the reader as to the Ger- 
man and Norse forms of the same story, and espe- 
cially of the same name, particularly as the stories 
in this book are usually from the Norse, while the 
pictures are apt to illustrate German forms. It 
would not have been difficult to explain the connec- 
tion between the names Odin, Woden, and Wuotan 
(p- 23), to which Wotan might well have been add- 
ed. The hearer of Wagner’s operas or the reader 
of the Nibelungenlied might be expected to know 
that Sigurd is a corresponding form to Siegfried, 
but he might be puzzled about Gunnar, Hégni, Atli, 
and others. On page 260 the mention of Sigurd 
and Ermenrich within a few lines brings the mat- 
ter to an inconsistency. The same uncertainty may 
oppress the reader of another book by the same 
author, “The Legends of the Rhine” (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) where the German names predominate. This 
book follows the Rhine from the North Sea to the 
Alps, and gathers together a great number of the 
legends of the places on the river. It is meant for 
travellers and for those who desire to secure the ad- 
vantages of travel without leaving home, and will 
be convenient for both classes of readers as well as 
for those who like legend and folk-lore. All three 
books are illustrated, the last profusely with good 
reproductions of paintings and photographs. 


In “ The Spirit of Judaism ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) Miss Josephine Laza- 
rus comprises a series of five thought- 
ful, eloquently written papers, the general tenor of 
which is indicated in their collective title. The 
author treats her theme from a broadly humani- 
tarian standpoint, urging upon her Jewish readers 
the need of giving heed to the promptings of that 
larger impulse by virtue of which the prophets and 
leaders of Israel, from Abraham to Saint Paul, ris- 
ing above the narrow sects of Scribes and Phari- 
sees dwelling within the lifeless body of the law, 
broke the bondage of the letter while saving and 
renovating the spirit; and urging upon her Chris- 
tian readers the duty of self-consistency, of ap- 
proaching the Jewish Question from a Christian 
standpoint, and importing into their opinions and 
practice some tincture of the sublime doctrine of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Dwelling thus upon those 
broader and deeper phases of her subject which 
tend to stir the more generous emotions and quicken 
the sense of abstract right and justice, Miss Laza- 
rus touches but lightly and incidently on its more 
specific, acute, and, one may say, prosaic aspects. 


A Jewish view 
of Judaiem. 





To the practical mind there seems to be little need 
of seeking for occult and profound causes for the 
plain fact that the Jew, wherever he goes or stays, 
becomes and remains in some degree an object of 
antipathy to his neighbors. His racial isolation is 
primarily bound up with his own fatal tenet that 
he is one of a Chosen People, a being apart and 
peculiarly sanctified in the eyes of the Maker of 
all, and hence religiously bound to abstain from 
mingling too intimately with the unclean tide of 
Gentile humanity. So long as he clings to this es- 
timate of himself as compared with other nations, 
it is not strange that his appeals to the world’s tol- 
erance and enlightenment should have a ring of 
unreason in Gentile ears. That everybody ought 
to harbor and tolerate the Jew, while the Jew ought 
to harbor and tolerate nobody, is a proposition not 
likely to find either logical or practical acceptance. 
A most discouraging feature of the Jewish Ques- 
tion is the fact that centuries of discord between 
Jew and Gentile have bred a mutual instinctive dis- 
like, not founded in reason and not to be reasoned 
away; of secular growth, and not to be effaced by 
the effort and generous impulse of a generation. 
While we believe that the initiative toward a better 
and more rational state of things lies with the Jew 
himself, it seems clear enough that no final solution 
of the Jewish Question can be looked for without 
a large decrease in the world’s general stock of 
ignorance and fanaticism. We commend Miss Laz- 
arus’s book as an earnest and liberal discussion of 
the higher moral issues of a subject which she be- 
lieves to be ‘confronted with every great question 
of the day — social, political, financial, humanita- 
rian, national, and religious.” 


nee What Grimm is to Germany, and 
ey sy perhaps more, Afanasiev is to Rus- 
‘ae in Bg sin. From his vast collection of folk- 
lore, Ralston drew his “Russian Folk Tales.” 
From the same great storehouse, Polevoi drew his 
collection of Mahrchen, published at St. Petersburg 
in 1874. Two dozen of Polevoi’s stories, happily 
done into English by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, appear 
in a volume of “Russian Fairy Tales” (Way & 
Williams). There is a directness, a simplicity, a 
quaintness about these tales that is quite delicious. 
The themes are few and common to European folk- 
tales generally, but they have a local and ethnic 
flavor, as told by the Russian, that is attractive. The 
favorite plot presents the searcher, who for love of 
a beautiful lady journeys the wide world through 
to accomplish the supposedly impossible ; kindness 
to all sorts of apparently worthless vagabonds and 
beasts gains its reward in needed help at the crisis ; 
of course success always crowns the effort. Not 
only is the same theme found in tale after tale, but 
the same quaint expressions and combinations of 
words. Thus, of the hero, when commanded to 
perform some difficult feat, it is repeatedly affirmed 
that “his impetuous head hung lower than his 
shoulders.” To him, in this sad plight, his dear 
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love usually says, “ Lie down and rest, the morn- 
ing is better than the evening.” At many places 
in these steries there are pretty hints of ancient 
life, custom, or belief,—as where at a critical mo- 
ment the hero turns “to all four points of the com- 
pass.” Quite surely there is here a bit of ancient 
religion. One very quaint common conception is 
the rotating hut. The hero is being directed by a 
magic ball: “it rolled a long way, and at last it 
came to a miserable hut; the hut was standing on 
hen’s legs and turning round and round.” Ad- 
dressed, it halts, and the visitor entering encounters 
a hag. In the story “ Verlioka” we have one of 
the most original and curious of the many European 
variants of the “‘ Bremen Town Musicians.” We 
have said enough to show that in this collection a 
child will find amusement, and the more serious 
student a delightful rendering of some good speci- 
mens of the peculiar Russian type of familiar 
Mihrchen. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher’s little book en- 
titled “ Menticulture” ( McClurg ) 
is ostensibly “a Kindergarten pre- 
sentation of a theory of menticulture through the 
elimination of the germs of the evil passions.” We 
may describe it generally as a bacteriological doc- 
trine of morals, the main thesis being that mental 
disease, like physical, may be done away with by 
the process of discovering and killing the germs. 
Do not parley with the enemy or temporize with 
him, but lay the axe at once to the root, is Mr. 
Fletcher’s governing maxim. “ Anger and Worry,” 
he holds, are the twin radical germs of all our men- 
tal ailments and disquietudes; whence it follows 
that if you once eradicate these germs you become, 
ipso facto, once and for all, a sound and happy man. 
Divested of metaphor, all this seems to amount to 
the easy proposition that if you don’t get angry and 
worry, you will save yourself a amount of 
worry and anger — attendant evils of course in- 
cluded. The proposal is sound enough logically ; 
but, as a practical measure, it look very like humor- 
ously teliing a man to lift himself out of the mire 
by his boot-straps, or to jump away from his own 
shadow. Mr. Fletcher, however, has, contrary to 
the usage of the healing faculty, tried his own rem- 
edy, and with the happiest results. Since it first 
occurred to him to degerminate himself, he has 
been, as we gather from his narrative, uniformly 
the very pink of amiability and soul of the kindlier 
virtues—-absolutely bomb-proof, so to speak, against 
the provocations of the “ Pullman porter, conduc- 
tor, hotel waiter, peddler, book-agent, cabman,” and 
other bacteria infesting the social body. He is, in 
fact, a veritable Mark Tapley, who, having acquired 
the art of “coming out strong” under even the 
most trying circumstances, is anxious to impart the 
secret to a perverse and ill-tempered world. There 
certainly can be little harm in the precepts of two 
such cheerful philosophers as Mark Tapley and 
Mr. Fletcher. 


A practical 
Mark Tapleyian 
philosopher. 





New American Lhe “ Thistle” edition of the works 
edition of of Robert Louis Stevenson, published 
B. L. Stevenson. —_ in sixteen volumes by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and sold only by subscription, pro- 
vides collectors with a uniform set of the greater 
portion of Stevenson’s writings, very attractive in 
execution and moderate in cost. Eleven volumes 
are devoted to the novels, four to the essays and 
books of travel, while one is found sufficient for the 
contents of Stevenson’s three collections of verse. 
Each volume has a photogravure or etched frontis- 
piece, by such artists as Mr. Low, Mr. Blashfield, 
and Mr. Walter Crane. There are also two por- 
traits of the author. A number of things not here- 
tofore printed in the regular editions appear in this 
one, among which we may mention “The Misad- 
ventures of John Nicholson,” “The Story of a Lie,” 
“Father Damien,” “The Body Snatcher,” and a 
number of essays. “Treasure Island,” which is 
volume two of the new edition, is accompanied by 
the author’s account of how the book came to be 
written. The volumes are from new plates made 
at the De Vinne press, and are neatly bound. 


We gave brief mention, in a recent 
English issue, to the opening volumes of the 
oo series of annotated “ English Class- 
ies” planned by Messrs. Lange Green, & Co. 
A new volume in that series, Scott’s “‘ Woodstock,” 
edited by Professor Bliss Perry, deepens the im- 
pression made by the earlier number that this series 
is one of unusual excellence in the editing, and will 
prove a valuable auxiliary in the reform of English 
teaching now generally in progress. The following 
extract from the publishers’ announcement indicates 
the method of treatment aimed at in these books, 
and we would add that the volumes now published 
amply bear out the claim advanced. “The works 
prescribed for reading are treated, in every case, 
as literature, not as texte for narrow linguistic study, 
and edited with a view to interesting the student 
in the book in question, both in itself and as repre- 
sentative of a literary type or of a period of litera- 
ture, and of leading him on to read other standard 
works of the same age or kind understandingly and 
appreciatively.” In the “ Woodstock,” for exam- 
ple, we have, in addition to the unabridged text of 
the novel, a careful editorial introduction; the au- 
thor’s introduction, preface, and notes; a reprint 
of “ The Just Devil of Woodstock”; and such foot- 
notes as the student will need as he turns from page 
to page. Besides all this apparatus, many of the 
chapters have appended a few suggestive hints for 
character-study, collateral reading, and discussions 
of the art of fiction. All this matter is so skilfully 
distributed that it does not weigh upon the con- 
science, and is not likely to make the student for- 
get that he is, after all, reading a novel chiefly for 
the pleasure it affords. The entire aim of this vol- 
ume and its companions is literary, rather than his- 
torical or linguistic, and in this fact their chief 
value is to be found. 


Annotated 
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see No one who is acquainted with Pro- 
educational thoughts fessor Daniel Putnam, the veteran 
and methods. instructor in psychology and peda- 
gogy in the Michigan State Normal School, would 
expect him to introduce startling novelties, or what 
is called “advanced thinking,” into a pedagogical 
treatise. One would, rather, expect him to produce 
a body of wisely selected educational thoughts and 
methods, which had been tried in the fires of theo- 
retical criticism and practical experience, the whole 
well thought out, carefully arranged, well illustrated, 
and offered to the reader in well-chosen language. 
And this is just what he has done in his book en- 
titled “A Manual of Pedagogy” (Silver, Burdett, 
& Co.). For the common ‘teacher seeking intelli- 
gent guidance in his work by private reading, for 
the reading circle, for the teacher’s class in the high 
school or the normal class in pedagogics, we do not 
now recall a book that is better worthy of being 
recommended. Two chapters of forty-five pages 
are devoted to the study of children, which is quite 
disproportionate. It is assumed (page 83) that 
there is a “moral perception” which “examines 
and decides questions” of right and wrong, which 
is not “moral judgment.” No doubt Professor 
Putnam will admit that the only difference between 
what he calls “moral perception” and “moral 
judgment” is the greater or less degree of com- 
plexity of the process. Whenever perception passes 
upon a moral question, saying, “This is right” or 
“That is wrong,” it utters a judgment. We are 
glad to see that the author bestows reasonable at- 
tention upon the active principles of human nature, 
the feelings and the will; not falling into the too 
common mistake of supposing that education is an 
affair of the intellect merely. It is a defect of the 
book that there are no references to the numerous 
quotations. 


The six articles that make up Pro- 

fessor Albert Bushnell Hart’s new 

volume, “ Studies in American Edu- 
cation ” (Longmans, Green, & Co.), appeared in the 
years 1887-1893 in well-known magazines and re- 
views. As qualification for writing them, the author 
adds to general scholarship and successful exper- 
ience in teaching, a special interest in the subject 
of education, and particularly American education. 
Moreover, he has won a good degree by services in 
the Cambridge School Committee, where, it is un- 
derstood, he has been influential in causing the new 
four years’ course of study to be introduced into the 
grammar schools of that city. His studies have a 
decidedly practical tendency, and together consti- 
tute an addition to our steadily growing stock of 
good educational literature. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to which of the studies is the 
most valuable, but students of Americaa education 
are likely to find the first one, entitled “ Has the 
Teacher a Profession?” the most readable. Pro- 
fessor Hart’s remarks on the prevailing popular dis- 
trust of experts, and the low estimate in which real 








learning is held, are both interesting and humiliat- 
ing. That a foreign domestic established in an 
American professor’s kitchen should ask her mis- 
tress whether the head of the house “had any real 
profession,” is not surprising; but to find the wife 
of a member of the academical staff at Cambridge 
observing that “she could never see what President 
Eliot could find to do,” is, to put it mildly, depres- 
sing. ee Se 

Book titles are often misleading, but 

such is not the case with Professor 
* Thomas’s “ Practical German Gram- 
mar” (Holt), for the book is thoroughly practical. 
One of its especial features is the treatment of pro- 
nunciation. Some elementary phonetic principles 
are very simply illustrated and-used as a basis in 
describing the various sounds. The student learns 
to produce the sounds, not to imitate what he un- 
derstands the teacher to say. The connected exer- 
cises beginning with the fourth lesson are a distinct 
advance over anything that has yet appeared in that 
line. An American boy describes in letters his 
experiences in Germany. Incidentally they serve 
to arouse interest in German life and customs, and 
are accompanied by notes that explain unfamiliar 
matters, idioms, ete. The chapters on Syntax pre- 
sent the facts clearly, and illustrate with aptly- 
chosen examples that are in every instance carefully 
translated. In the arrangement and treatment of 
this part of the book, the influence of Brandt’s 
Grammar is very evident, but the statements are 
fuller and clearer. The appendix contains some 
remarks on orthography, and an excellent treat- 
ment of cognates. The colloquies and exercises fur- 
nish sufficient practice, so that no reader is needed ; 
and after finishing Part I. the student is prepared 
to read any one of the numerous short stories that 
have been annotated and edited for school use. The 
book is a distinct advance upon anything at present 
in the market, and will doubtless prove not only a 
valuable and useful text-book but will contribute 
toward a better preparation on the part of students 
who present German as an entrance subject in ecol- 


lege. 


Text-books 
in Rhetoric. 


A practical 
German 


“ The Principles of Rhetoric” (Har- 
per), by Professor A. S. Hill, is an 
example of the best sort of text-book. 
Based, in its earlier editions, upon wide scholarship 
and sound principles, it now adds to these substan- 
tial foundations a superstructure of illustration and 
suggestion derived from the reading of many years, 
and from the experience that results from inter- 
course with many classes of college students. In 
its present revised and enlarged form, it is easily 
the best manual for instruction in rhetoric now ob- 
tainable by American teachers. Its method is pre- 
éminently that of teaching by example; its formu- 
lations of doctrine, clear and concise, in every case 
lead up to an ample series of illustrative extracts, 
ranging all the way from Shakespeare to the Amer- 
ican newspaper — the latter introduced mainly for 
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reproof. So aptly-chosen are these extracts, and so 
interesting in themselves, that the study of rhetoric, 
pursued with their aid, is in no danger of suffering 
from the reproach of arid technicality, and ought 
to become a delight to the right-minded student. 
We mey mention in this connection, as in a way 
supplementary to Professor Hill’s book, the admir- 
able series of “Specimens” (Holt), of which we 
have previously mentioned the volumes devoted to 
“ Argumentation ” and “ Exposition,” and which is 
now completed by the publication of Dr. C. S. Bald- 
win’s “ Specimens of Prose Description,” and Mr. 
W. T. Brewster's “Specimens of Narration.” These 
little books are carefully edited, and teachers will 
find them exceedingly helpful. 


It required no little planning to con- 
cman ieoaiee. dense “The Complete Poetic and 

Dramatic Works of Robert Brown- 
ing” within the limits of a single volume, but 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have accomplished 
the difficult task, and made a book that is at once 
attractive and readable. They have even done 
more than was promised, for they have added the 
essay on Shelley, heretofore practically inaccessible 
to the general reader, and highly valuable both in- 
trinsically and as the most important example of 
Browning’s prose. This “Cambridge Edition” of 
Browning extends to 1033 double-columned pages, 
has a fine portrait and an engraved vignette view 
of Asolo, a biographical introduction by Mr. Horace 
E. Seudder, indexes of titles and first lines, and all 
the notes that an intelligent reader ought to ask for. 
The book, with its “infinite riches in a [compara- 
tively | little room,” is really a marvel of careful 
editing and mechanical design, and deserves high 
praise from every standpoint. Is it too much to 
hope that we may sometime have a similar edition 
of the poetical works of Mr. Swinburne? 


Ideals of Mr. James P. Monroe, formerly of 
modern the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
name, nology, in “The Educational Ideal, 
an Outline of Its Growth in Modern Times” 
(Heath), has done a decidedly creditable piece of 

ical work. He assumes that since the days 
of the schoolmen the most advanced nations have 
been steadily working out a common conception or 
ideal of child-training ; and this he at once proves 
and explains by passing in review the principal con- 
tributors and contributions to the work. It cannot 
be claimed that these characterizations of the edu- 
cational reformers fully describe in all cases the 
work they have done; nor are we sure that the 
particular phase of the reformer’s influence hit 
upon is in every case the characteristic one,— as, 
for example, in the case of Comenius. Still, Mr. 


of the men whom he passes in review ; and, if his 
interpretations may sometimes be objected to, the 





value of his contribution to the history of modern 
education will not be questioned by those who are 
capable of passing upon the matter. 


Introduction It seems certain that American teach- 
to Herbartian ers and pedagogists are not to be left 

in doubt as to the Herbartian doc- 
trines; or, if they are, it will be their own fault. 
The latest addition to the literature of the subject 
is Chr. Ufer’s “Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart,” translated by Mr. J. C. Zinser, edited by 
President De Garmo of Swarthmore College, and 
published by Messrs. Heath & Co. The book is an 
authoritative exposition of its subject. The learned 
editor says that while it does not make all hard 
things easy, it has certainly rendered it possible for 
the thoughtful reader to make a profitable begin- 
ning — of the Herbartian pedagogy, of course. “It 
has been the bridge,” he says, “over which thou- 
sands of teachers have passed to independent study 
and research.” The book is recommended by its 
moderate size — only a hundred and twenty pages. 


Mr. Thomas J. Morgan’s “ Patriotic 

Citizenship” (American Book Co.) 
and otteenMe. is a humble tes useful piece of book- 
making. Its object is wholly practical: “To stim- 
ulate patriotism and to promote good citizenship.” 
Its plan can be stated in few words. “ Patriotism” 
is the first of the seventeen topics that are treated. 
The author asks, ““ What is Patriotism?” and he 
answers in a sentence his own question. Then fol- 
low brief quotations from Goldsmith, Shakespeare, 
Noah Webster, Burke, and others. The questions, 
“Why should we love our native land?” “Is 
Patriotism merely a personal or local attachment 
to one’s home?” and many more, are treated in 
the same manner. The other general topics, as 
“The Flag,” “The Revolution,” “The War for 
the Union,” follow in order. The author shows a 
good knowledge of the literature of his subjects, 
and good judgment in making his selections. 


Every young man who starts upon 
or atte Bowe, ‘he profession of modern-language 

teaching feels that he must prove his 
quality by promptly coming before the public as an 
editor of some text. Fortunately, there are several 
enterprising publishing firms ready to accept this 
sort of literary product as fast as it is offered, and 
the modern teacher of French or German is happy 
in finding to his hand so wide a choice of texts as 
to prove almost embarrassing. Only those who 
have been at the work for twenty years can fully 
appreciate the difference between present and ear- 
lier conditions in this respect. Mr. John R. Effinger, 
Jr., seeking to pay his maiden tribute to pedagogy, 
has had the happy inspiration to select for an- 
notation a group of “Selected Essays from Sainte- 
Beuve” (Ginn), than which he could have made no 
better choice. The booklet appears in the “ Inter- 
national Modern Language” series. 
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Metaphor ana“ Metaphor and Simile in the Minor 
simile in the Elizabethan Drama” is the subject 
Bisabethan drama. of the doctoral dissertation offered 
last summer by Mr. Frederic Ives Carpenter to the 
University of Chicago, and now published by the 
University Press. It is a monograph displaying 
industry and fine critical tact, giving to its 
subject a fuller treatment than it has, to our knowl- 
edge, ever before received. The dramatists ex- 
amined in detail are Lyly, Peele, Marlowe, Kyd, 
Greene, Tourneur, Webster, Chapman, and Jonson. 
These special studies are followed by a tabular 
presentation of the results, and a highly valuable 
synthetic discussion of the subject of the thesis. 
This monograph is distinguished not only by schol- 
arship, but by a well-balanced and finished literary 
style. The latter quality is none too common, even 
in dissertations upon literary themes, and must be 
particularly singled out for commendation. 


The spiritual Messrs. Copeland & Day have issued, 
autobiography of in a limited edition upon hand-made 
Walter Pater. + yaper, “The Child in the House,” 
that hitherto almost inaccessible chapter of spiritual 
autobiography written many years ago by Walter 
Pater. The booklet makes but forty-three small 
pages, but every one of them is a joy. The test of 
such a study as this — aside from the purely liter- 
ary tests —is, of course, the fidelity with which it 
seizes the moods and fancies that all children have 
at some time dimly experienced, and gives to them 
truthful and permanent expression. This test is 
triumphantly met, while the beauty of the style is 
such as to set the study above the reach of praise. 
It is a miniature classic, if there ever was one. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“King Lear,” with a pretty photo-etching of Dover 
Cliff, is the latest addition to the ever-charming “ Tem- 
ple” Shakespeare, published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Richard Burton’s new volume of verse, “ Dumb 
in June, and Other Poems,” is expected this month 
from the press of Messrs. Copeland & Day. 

“ Popular Tales,” by Maria Edgeworth, with illustra- 
tions by Miss Hammond, and an introduction by Mrs. 
Ritchie, is the latest volume in the Macmillan series of 
fiction reprints. 

An entirely new edition of Byron’s works complete 
— the first since 1833 — is among the more interesting 
announcements of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It will 
be in ten volumes. 

An old poetical acquaintance, Coventry Patmore, is 
to be brought to the notice of latter-day readers in a 
collection of “ Poems of Pathos and Delight,” soon to 
be issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A volume of the letters written by Victor Hugo to 
his wife, chiefly during his travels, and included in no 
English or American edition of Hugo, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. The trans- 
lation is by Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker was in Chicago on the fifteenth 








of this month as the 
Club. He spoke of « 
other words, of the romantic and adventurous phases of 
the work done by the Hudson Bay Company. 

“ Westward Ho!” and “Two Years Ago” in two 
volumes each, and “ Alton Locke” in one, have been 
added to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s “Pocket Edi- 


of the Twentieth Century 
Patrol of the Far North,” in 


tion” of the novels of Charles Ki , and continue 
that very neat and serviceable publication. We could 
have wished, indeed, for a size of type one degree larger, 
but there are now so many editions of these novels that 
nearly all possible tastes must be gratified by one or 
the other of them. 

A new vest-pocket edition of the “Imitation” pub- 
lished at the Oxford University Press (Nelson & Sons) is 
a marvel of book-making. It is two inches square, one- 
third of an inch thick (morocco binding included) and 
contains 576 pages. The weight is something like half 
an ounce. This wonder is made possible by the India 
paper on which the booklet is printed, paper so thin 
that it might be a fabric woven of the spider’s web, yet 
so strong that it is not easy to tear, and so opaque that 
the print is not seen through the page. 

“Vernon Lee’s” new volume of essays is to be enti- 
tled “ Renaissance Fancies and Studies” and is to pro- 
vide a sequel to “ Euphorion.” It will contain the fol- 
lowing essays: “The Love of the Saints” (a study of 
the influence of the Franciscan movement on art), “ The 
Imaginative Art of the Renaissance,” “Tuscan Sculp- 
ture,” a valedictory chapter on the value of similar 
studies (comprising an estimate of the late Walter 
Pater), and a biographical romance of the 15th century, 
called “ A Seeker of Pagan Perfection.” 

If a man has to be “ jumped upon,” it is well that 
the job should be done with neatness and dispatch. 
This sometimes work (however painful to its 
subject) is performed for President G. Stanley Hall in 
the November 8 issue of “Science,” so thoi ly that 
even the disjecta membra are hardly to be found lying 
about. The victim of the process, in his capacity as 
editor of “The American Journal of Psychology,” re- 
cently published the astonishing statement that “under 
the influence ” of certain of his pupils “departments of 
experimental peychology and laboratories were founded 
at Harvard, Yale, Philadelphia, Columbia, Toronto, 
Wisconsin, and many other higher institutions of learn- 
ing.” This statement calls forth letters from Profes- 
sor James of Harvard, Professor Ladd of Yale, Profes- 
sor Baldwin, formerly of Toronto, and Professor Cat- 
tell, formerly of Philadelphia, and now of Columbia. 
Each of these gentlemen is very distinctly under the 
impression that he himself founded the department of 
experimental psychology in the university with which 
he is, or was, connected, and that neither President 
Hall nor his pupils had anything to do with the organ- 
ization of the work. Like Coriolanus, they ery : “ Alone 
I did it. Boy!” Even Wisconsin is not left standing 
to the credit of the Great American Claimant, for Pro- 
fessor Jastrow began the work there, and Professor 
Jastrow was a member of Johns Hopkins University 
before Dr. Hall. It seems that in the cases of Har- 
vard and Yale, certain of Dr. Hall’s pupils have 
acted temporarily as assistants in the psychological 
work, and upon two or three facts of this sort Presi- 
dent Hall has built up his curious ge Be ey 
of the greatness of his influence. e would suggest 
that the phenomena of megalomania might profitably 
be investigated in the laboratory of Clark University. 
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of wants to JOHN A. STERNE, 20 8t., Cmcago. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S RIP VAN 
WINKLE. 
Being the text of the play as acted by Mr. Jerrznson, 
. Tiustrated 


tion, 
very elaborately bound. 2 vols., $12.00 net. 
EDMUND SPENSER’S EPITHALAMION. 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S POEMS. 

An entirely new and beautiful limited edition of these delight- 
ful verses. With etched portrait of Mr. Dobson by Wu1- 
1M Srrana, and 7 full-page etchings by Latauzs. Issued 

in four styles at $5.00, $10.00, $15.00, and $20.00 respect- 

ively. In2vols. Particulars on to any book- 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


SIR JOSEPH CROWE’S REMINISCENCES; 

Orn, Tarmry-rrve Years or My Lire. By Sir Joszrn 
Crown, K.C.M.G., one of the authors of “‘ History of 
Painting in Italy,” ete. An eminently readable book, full 
of adventure and incident in literary, social, diplomatic, and 
political affairs. $4.00. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street . . . New Yorx. 





HALF A DOZEN NEW BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE PARTNERS. By Wuiuu1am O. Stropparp. 
A Story for Girls. The best girl’s book of the year, 
and yet a boy’s story too—for all the boys and girls 
admire Stoddard’s stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE BOOK OF ATHLETICS. Edited by Nor- 
MAN W. Brxcuam, Jr. All about out-of-door sports, 
foot-ball, golf, bicycling, etc., by the best athletes in 
the American colleges. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE TRUE STORY OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. By Exsriver S. Brooxs. The best 
* child-life ” of the “ Father of his Country.” Told 
for youngest readers, but full of interest for all ages. 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 

THE HOBBLEDEHOY. By Bette C. Greene. 
The unique story of a “ changing” boy, that every boy 
and girl, every father and mother, will heartily enjoy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHILD SKETCHES FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 
Compiled by Jutta Macruper. Illustrated by 
Brrcw and Amy Brooks, and introducing young 
readers to the children in the great writer's stories. 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE BOY LIFE OF NAPOLEON. From the 
French of Mme. Evaente Foa. The only story-life 
of the boy Napoleon. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sold at all bookstores. Send for Illustrated Holiday List and new De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the largest juvenile publishing house in America. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 92 Pzart Srreet, Bosron. 


WHY READ AT RANDOM? 
Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of litera- 
ture have chosen 2100 works for 
The List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs, 
adding just the word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes to 
have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. Some of the 
departments : 





cep Sage ta Nation. History, Reuben G. Thwaites. 


Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Avgusta i. Leypoldt. Hints for 
Girts’ and Womens’ Ciubs, with outline Constitution and By-laws. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Published for the American Library Association. 


Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 
Branches : 273 Stewart Building, New York ; 603 Chestnut 8t., Phil- 
adelphia ; 125 Franklin St., Chicago ; 10 Bloomsbury 8t., London, W.C. 


RHYMES AND CHIMES. 


A CALENDAR FOR 1896. Published by the Channing 
Auxiliary. 


The Poetry of Steeples—The Bell in the Belfry. 


Beautifully printed in brown, on Japanese paper. Price, One 
Dollar. Orders filled by mail. Address 


Channing Publishing Committee, 
1300 Taylor St., Saw Frawnorsco, Cat. 
Also on sale at A. C. MoCLURG & CO.’8, Cacao. 








THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scance Booxs. Back-womeer macasures. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
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The University of Chicago Publications. 








SYNTAX OF MOODS AND TENSES IN 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


12mo, 22+215 


THE SCIENCE OF FINANCE. 

An authorized translation of Gustav Gute ** Finanzwis- 
queckelt, by Dr. T. B, Vesien, of University of 
Chicago. Now Ready. Large 8vo, fase0e pages, $3.50 net. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNION PACIFIC 

RAILROAD. 


By Henry Kinxe Wurrz. With charts. Large 8vo, 150 
pages, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Gold and Prices Since 1873. 
By J. Laurence LavGHuin. 8vo, paper, 64 pages, 25 cts. 


History of the English Paragraph. 
By Epwim Hersert Lewis. 8vo, paper, 200 pages, 50 cts. 


Metaphor and Simile in the Minor 
Elizabethan Drama. 
By Frepenic Ives CARPENTER. 8vo, paper, 220 pages, 50 cts. 


Studies in Classical Philology. 
I. VITRUVIUS AND THE GREEK STAGE. By Ep- 
WARD Capps. 8vo, paper, 24 pages, 25 cents. 

II. THE ANTICIPATORY SUBJUNCTIVE IN GREEK 
AND LATIN. By Wii114m Garpyer Hatz. 8vo, 
paper, 92 pages, 50 cents. 

Ill. THE OSCAN-UMBRIAN VERB SYSTEM. By Cart 
Daruixe Buck. 8vo, Paper, 68 pages, 50 cents. 


Germanic Studies. 


1. DER CONJUNKTIV BEI HARTMANN VON AUE. 
By Srarr Wittarp Corrine. With 24 inserts of 

and tables. 8vo, paper, 54 pages, 50 cents. 
Il. VERNER’S LAW IN GOTHIC (I.) and THE RE- 
DUPLICATING VERBS IN GERMANIC (IL.). By 
K Aspury Woop. %vo, paper, 44 pages, 50 cts. 


Any of the above publications will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
JOURNALS. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 
Edited by Prof. J. Laurence joven. About 150 pages, 
ya quarterly. Vol. IV. will begin with the issue 
December, 1895. beuision price, $3.00 a year. 
The Journal of Brodie 
ge tf ee Vol. aL wild ie a 
oy ee ood 1895. Subscription price, $3.00 a he tne 
The American Journal of Sociology. 
Edited by Prof. A. W. Smatx. About 120 pages. Published 
—— Volume I. began with the isene for for July, 1895. 
becription price, $2.00 a year. 
The as World. 
Edited by President W: 
lished aonthiy. Volume VI. Ny New Series wil sad with 
* December, 1895, issue. Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 
Hebraica; The American Journal of 


Semitic Languages. 


Edited Tr R. Harper. Published ra 
About Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


as of ear Wf Gx tain one ems tanae wees 
on iin. 





The Christmas Biblical World 
attractive and 


HELPS FOR THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Professor Shailer Mathews. 

OUTLINES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES RELATING 
TO CHRIST Professor EB. W. Votaw. 
THE HALL OF “THE CHRIST” AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 


This number of The Biblical World will be ready about 
December ist. 


The subscription price is $2. per year ; and the special Christ- 
mas number will be sent free to all new subscribers for 1896. 








American Journal of Sociology. 
Volume I. No. 3. 
CONTENTS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Carroll D. Wright. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS IS A PUBLIC TRUST. 


ad 


TIONS 
KIDD’S SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
SOCIOLOGY IN ITALY 
CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. IL . 
SOCIOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY . 


paper by 


wt 43H & 


4 i 


Journal is a bi-monthly. Volume I. began with 
issue for July, 1895. To subscribers for the year 1896, remit- 











$2.00 a Year; 35 cents a Number. 





All remittances should be made to the order of the University of Chicago. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
University Press Division, Chicago, Ill. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


“DINNER AT BOSWELL’S” ? 


( This print contains portraits of Doéor jobnson, ‘Boswell, Garrick, and Goldsmith ) 
OR THE 


‘*FIRST MEETING OF BURNS AND SCOTT’”’ P 
Two delightful prints for your library, which we sball be pleased to send anywhere 


for inspection. 


O’BRIEN’S. 


No. 208 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





4 Golden Hours! 
THE EXPOSITION FLYER 


RUNS VIA THE 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


14 hours ““Atianta. ” 


it is 4 hours quicker than any other train 
of any other /ine. 

It is a superb palace of Pullmans and luxuri- 
ous day coaches. 

Also makes time Louisville to Atlanta in 
14 hours. 

Low Rates to the great COTTON STATES 
EXPOSITION. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 








ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 








™ (CALIFORNIA 
W 3 DAYS , 0", 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


The California Limited 
Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a balf days. 

Through Compariment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and “Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a. m., and Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
urs in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ots. per 
vol. in and 85 ots. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 














WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 


oe ee Saran one Gyan 
as soon as issued. 
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GRAND WINTER CRUISES 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT 


TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS STEAMERS 


OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 


OR several years past the Hamburg-American Line has arranged excursions at certain 

seasons, placing at the disposal of travellers one of its floating palaces, and affording 
them all the comforts and luxuries of modern life. These cruises have become so popular 
with the American travelling public that the Company has made them a permanent feature of 
its service. 




















































THE FIRST CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer FURST BISMARCK, 
Captain Albers, sailing from New York January 28, 1896, to MADEIRA, the MED- 
ITERRANEAN, and the ORIENT, 

Touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Tunis, Alexandria (Cairo 
and Pyramids ), Jaffa (Jerusalem ), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. 

The cruise from New York to the Orient and return to New York will occupy about ten weeks. Pas- 
sengers desiring to prolong their stay in Europe before returning to America may leave the excursion 
upon touching at Genoa the second time and take any one of the Hamburg-American Line’s Express 
Steamers from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg, to New York, up to August 1, 1896. 

Ever since the childhood of the human race the Mediterranean coasts have played the most important 
part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of art and 
poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has filled our 
souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has inspired us with lofty sentiments and relig- 
ious fervor. All along the blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible imprints of man’s past, the glo- 
rious monuments of antiquity. The whole scenery of ancient history unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic 
reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and glory. The memories of such a trip, the sights of the 
scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s history, will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every 
beholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer COLUMBIA, Cap- 
tain Vogelgesang, sailing from New York January 25, 1896, to the WEST INDIES 
and the SPANISH MAIN. 

The Itinerary will include the following ports: Port au Prince (Hayti), Mayaguez (Porto Rico), 
St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra 
(for Caracas) and Puerto Cabello ( Venezuela), Kingston (Jamaica), Have.rxa, New York. 

This tour lasts about four and a half weeks, and offers American tourists a most attractive and com- 
fortable means of escaping the bitter blasts of our rigorous Northern winters. 

A glance at the itinerary suggests at once tales of romance and adventure, recalling many a famous 
exploit of dead-and-gone worthies. But it also presents to the mind a vista of smooth seas and lovely 
palm-covered beaches, of beautiful scenery and strange peoples, offering an ever-varying and inexhaustible 
fund of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. In cruising from port to port in these en- 
chanted seas, among verdant and flower-clothed islands, nature is seen in her brightest and most beautiful 
mood, and life in the tropics at its best. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any attribute of an 
ideal winter resort not found among these “ Fortunate Isles.” 











%@ THE TIME AT EACH PORT IS AMPLY SUFFICIENT TO VISIT ALL PLACES OF INTEREST. 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG --AMERICAN LINE, 


NEW YORK: 37 Broadway. CHICAGO: 125 La Salle Street. 


SE ee rrrer mer re oo 
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PHENOMENAL FIGURES! 


eA CIRCULATION OF 
70,000 reached during the first 8 months 
TELLS THE TALE OF THE SUCCESS OF 


SELF=-CULTURE. 


In the words of a distinguished literary critic, this latest and most unique of MONTHLIES 


‘“*HAS A FIELD OF ITS OWN,”’ 
And covers it fully by providing the choicest articles for 


THE BUSY MAN, 
THE PRIVATE STUDENT, 
THE GENERAL READER, 


And all others who READ FOR RESULTS. 























For sale by all newsdealers at 20 cents a copy, $2.00 a year. Specimen Copy to readers of The Dial. 





THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago. 





xow reavv: JOHN SHERMAN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS 


IN THE HOUSE, SENATE, AND CABINET. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of the Author, including Toe Frvan- 
c1aL History or tHe Usrrep Srares during his public career as Member of Congress, United 
States Senator, Secretary of the Treasury, President of the United States Senate, etc. 

This unique work, upon which Mr. Sherman has been engaged for several years, treats principally of matters 
bearing directly upon the author’s public life, and the measures with which he has been closely identified. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

The work is issued in two Royal Octavo volumes of about 600 each, printed from new electrotype 
plates on superfine book paper, richly illustrated with carefully aiediadl Cote. including places and scenes relating 
to the author’s boyhood, also many portraits of his contemporaries in the Cabinet and . In addition there 
area large number of reproductions, in facsimile, of letters from Presidents, Senators, Governors, Representatives, 
Consuls, and well-known private citizens. 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


_ Correspondence invited concerning territory, terms, ete. Address nearest office, 
THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers. 


Cuicaco, 160-174 Adams Street. | Mryxearo.is, 405 Century Building. 
New Yor, 5-7 East Sixteenth Street. Saw Francisco, 7 City Hall Square. 
PHILADELPHIA, 312-814 Chestnut Street. Los Aner izs, 226 Spring Street. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








